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SEPTEMBER, 1892. 


1/Th, |Chester Harding, American portrait painter, born 1792; died April 1st, 1866, Taddeo 
| Zucchero, Italian fresco painter, born 1529; died Sept. 2d, 1566. 

2\Fri. |Gilbert Stuart Newton, English subject painter, born at Halifax, N. S., 1795; died at 

Chelsea, England, Aug. 5th, 1835. 

.|Joseph Wright, English landscape and genre painter, born 1734 ; died Aug. 29th, 1797. 





Arthur Georg Von Ramberg, Austrian history and genre painter and illustrator, born 
1819; died Feb, sth, 1875. 

. |Maurice Quentin de La Tour, French portrait painter in pastel, born 1704; died Feb. 
17th, 1788. Kaspar David Friedrich, German landscape painter, born 1774; died 
May 7th, 1840. 

Il Garofalo (Benvenuto di Piero Tisi), Italian painter of religious subjects, died 1559; 
born in 1481. 

- |Paul Alfred de Curzon, French landscape and genre painter, born 1820. Franz Hellwe- 

ger, Austrian history painter, born 1812; died Feb. 15th, 1880. 

. |Karl Hoff, German genre and landscape painter, born 1838. Abraham Cooper, English 

animal and battle painter, born 1787; died Dec. 24th, 1868. 

i. |Jules Richomme, French history and portrait painter, born 1818. Eduard Hildebrandt, 

German landscape and marine painter, born 1817 ; died Oct. 25th, 1868. 

-|Otto Knille, German history painter, born 1832. Jan Thomas Van Kessel, Belgian 

genre painter, born 1677 ; died in 1741. 





Georges (Jules Victor) Clairin, French history painter, born 1843. Joseph Désiré Court, 
| French genre painter, born 1798 ; died Jan. 23d, 1865. 

12 Mo, |Anselm Feuerbach, German history painter, born 1829; died Jan. 4th, 1880. 

13 Tu. |Henry Stacy Marks, English genre painter, born 1829. Félix Joseph Barrias, French 
history painter, born 1822. 

14 W. 
15 Th. |Ernest Crofts, English genre painter, born 1847. Jacob Philipp Hackert, German 
landscape painter, born 1737; died in Italy, April 28th, 1807. 

16 Fri. |Tony Robert-Fleury, French history, genre and portrait painter, born 1838. 

17 Sat. | Frederick Goodall, English genre painter, born 1822. Samuel Prout, English landscape 
| painter in water-colors, born 173; died Feb. roth, el 








18S. |William Collins, English este and genre painter, born 1788; died Feb. 17th, 1847. 

19 Mo, |David Bles, Dutch genre painter, born 1821. 

20 Tu, |Albert Zimmermann, German landscape painter, born 1808. Friedrich Gauermann, 

Austrian animal painter, born 1807 ; died July 7th, 1862. 

21 W. |Auguste Toulmouche, French genre painter, born 1825. Johann Friedrich Dietrich, 

German history painter, born 1787; died Jan. 17th, 1846. Ludovico Cardi da 

Cigoli, Italian subject painter, born 1559; died June 8th, 1613, 

. |Frangois Saint Bonvin, French genre painter, born 1817. Justus (Verus) Van Egmond, 

Dutch history and portrait painter, born 1661 ; died Jan. 8th, 1674. 

-|James Carroll Beckwith, American figure and portrait painter, born 1852. August 
H vemeyer, German history painter, born 1824; died Jan. 13th, 1878. Peter Von 
Cornelius, German history painter, born 1783, died March 6th, 1867. 

Alfred Cluysenaar, Belgian historical and genre painter, born 1837. Joseph Beaume, 
French history and genre painter, born 1796; died in Sept., 1885. 





Louis Eugéne Lambert, French genre and animal painter, born 1825. 
Thomas Sidney Cooper, English landscape and cattle painter, born 1803. Jean Louis 
André “3éricault, French history and animal painter, born 1791 ; died Jan. 18th, 1824. 
. |George Cruikshank, English gerire painter and illustrator, born 1792 ; died Feb. 1, 1878. 
. |Alexander Cabanel, French history, genre and portrait painter, born 1823. 
.|Thomas P. Rossiter, American history painter, born 1818; died May 17th, 1871. An- 
dreas Achenbach, German landscape painter, born 1815. Francois Boucher, 
French history and genre painter, born 1703; died May 3oth, 1770. Jacopo Tinto- 
retto (Robusti), Venetian painter of religious and mythological subjects, born 1518 ; 
died May 31st, 1594. 
. |Jehan Georges Vibert, French genre painter, born 1840. 
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THE ART AMATEUR’S CIRCULATION. 


Now in its fourteenth year, The Art Amateur has the largest 
bona-fide paid circulation of any periodical of its class in the 
world. 

The publisher is prepared to prove this claim (so far as art 
periodicals printed in the United States are concerned) by leav- 
ing it to the decision of a committee consisting of the editors of 
‘The American Newspaper Directory,’’ ‘Art in Advertising,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Bates Pocket-Guide Book.” He is equally willing 
that the Committee of Inquiry shall consist of the business man- 
agers of the three leading New York magazines—‘* Harper's,” 
‘*The Century,” and ‘‘ Scribner's,” or of representatives of the 
three oldest New York art supply dealers—F. W. Devoe and 
C. T. Raynolds Company, E. H. Friedrichs, and J. Marsching 
& Co 


These gentlemen (or whoever else may be chosen to form the 
Committee) shall have free access to bills for paper and print- 
ing, subscription books, monthly payments of the American News 
Co. and Post-office mailing vouchers, and any and every other 
means shall be afforded the Committee that may be required for 
a thorough and impartial investigation covering the period of a 
full year up to date. - 

If the publisher of The Art Amateur does not succeed in es- 
tablishing its claim to the largest bona-fide paid circulation of any 
periodical of its class, he agrees to forfeit the sum of $250, to be 
given as a prize to the most efficient pupil of the Art Students’ 
League, or of any other art school that may be designated; or 
he will contribute $250 to any charitable or benevolent fund re- 
lated to art or journalism in New York; it being understood 
that each contestant shall agree to the same forfeit. 

NEW YORK, June 1, 1892. 


MY NOTE BOOK. 


Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


HE irascible Mr. Whistler, it 
is said, declined sarcastical- 
ly the invitation sent him 
through Sir Frederic Leigh- 
ton to contribute examples 
of his work to the British 
section of the Art Depart- 
ment of the Columbian Ex- 
position. “No, no, Beck; 
once hung, twice sky,” he 

is reported to have replied to the Secretary, recalling 

his bad treatment at the New Gallery exhibition. Among 
other privileges derived by American artists from their 
residence in :ngland is that of appearing at will under 
either the American or the English flag, as may best suit 
their convenience. At the great Paris Centennial Ex- 
position, when our Art Commissioner, General Haw- 
kins, had to refuse Mr. Whistler all the space he 
wanted to show his etchings, the latter promptly seceded 
from the American section and was enrolled under the 

Union Jack. Now that, unlike Ralph Rackstraw, in 

the immortal “ Pinafore,” he declines to “remain an 

Englishman,” it is in order, I suppose, to invite him to 

exhibit at Chicago in his native réle of an American. 

* * 
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SOMETHING really ought to be done on the occasion 
of the Columbian Exposition to determine once for all 
the actual nationality of certain Anglo-American artists, 
if it be only to enlighten the American press on the sub- 
ject. The following cable item, for example, has been 
published throughout the country : 

MUNICH, August 11.—The judges at the Art Exhibition held 
in this city have awarded medals of the first class to Mr. Whist- 
ler, the English artist, and Mr. Dwight of New York. Medals 
of the second class were awarded to Messrs. Dewing and. Has- 
sencluide of New York. 


* * 
. 


IN saying recently that the Luxembourg Art Museum 
contained no picture by an English artist, 1 overlooked 
the fact that the English artist Wylde, who died 
last year, is represented there. But, as Mr. Bénédite, 
the Assistant Curator, remarked to a reporter of Galig- 
nani: “ Mr. Wylde’s work is better known in France 
than in his own country.” In answer to the reporter's 
question “how the authorities came to acquire a pic- 
ture by Mr. Whistler in preference to one by such an 
artist as Sir Frederick Leighton, Herkome;y, Sir John 
Millais,” etc., he politely replied : 


‘* Our museum is badly off for space and for money, and so - 


we cannot do everything we would like to, or we should certainly 
have pictures by all the artists you mention, and also by many 
other foreign painters. It must not be thought, however, that 
we have wished to rank Whistler above or below other English 
(sic) artists because we have bought his picture and not one 
by Sir Frederick Leighton or by any other artist of similar 
4 ” 

reputation. ++ 

THE selection of Mr. F. D. Millet as chief of the 
corps of American artists at work on the interior 
the Columbian Exposition buildings 
any doubts that seem to exist 
whether he is to be con- 


decoration of 
should set at rest 
in some quarters as to 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


sidered as an English or an American artist. The 
incident of the Royal Academy’s purchase, under 
the Chantrey Bequest, of Mr. Millet’s “ Between Two 
Fires,” appears to have given rise to the question, 
although why it should do so is not clear. Such a dis- 
tinction, I believe, has been conferred on no other for- 
eigner than an American; but, then, the question of 
nationality, am informed, has never been allowed to 
come up in the selection of pictures for the purchases 
under the bequest. Should any Royal Academician 
have proposed so to honor, say, a Frenchman, a Ger- 
man, or a Dutchman, it might have been different. But 
identity in language and tastes of English and Amer- 
ican artists who reside in England seems naturally to 
obviate the consideration of distinctive nationality. This 
state of affairs exists more or less on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and it is doubtless well that it is so. But 
however desirable so fraternal a feeling may be, it seems 
to me imperative that, in view of the za¢zona/ honors to 
be awarded at a World's Fair held inthe United States, 
every American exhibitor should now if ever put his 
nationality on record beyond future question. After 
next year, for instance, not a shadow of doubt should 
remain as to whether Mr. Whistler, Mr. Sargent and 
Mr. Mark Fisher are English or American artists. 


* * 
* 


To be sure, it is not strange that the accomplished 
Mr. Fisher is regarded as an Englishman in England. 
Even now that he ha; attained abroad the recognition 
denied him at home, I have remarked that few Ameri- 
can journals that mention him seem aware of his 
nationality. Yet, he is more an American than Mr. 
Sargent, who was born in Florence and wholly educated 
abroad. Mr. Fisher is an out-and-out New Englander. 


..6 
* 


THE beautiful but unpretentious home of Mr. Charles 
L. Hutchinson, in Chicago, contains no picture gallery ; 
but on the walls of the living rooms are some of the 
choicest paintings in America. While a few of these, 
like Watts’s well-known portrait of Joachim and the ex- 
quisite panel by Rossetti, are of no inconsiderable pro- 
portions, a sensible preference is shown for pictures of 
cabinet size, like the charming little Franz Hals, bought 
out of the Princess Demidoff’s collection, through Mr. 
Durand Ruel, who, as is well known, secured for Chi- 
cago the pick of the important paintings from this fa- 
mous gallery. Through the same dealer, Mr. Hutchin- 
son has lately added to his collection two charmingly 
painted portraits by Nicholas Maes, each only I1x1to 
inches, from the Kahn collection. The subjects are a 
florid-complexioned. Dutch bourgeois in a skull cap, 
stroking his gray “ imperial,” and his good-natured look- 
ing but homely spouse. - » 

* 

Mr. HERKOMER in his handsome new quarto on 
“Etching and Mezzotint Engraving” (Macmillan & Co.), 
recently reviewed in these columns, tells how he went 
wrong in his early attempts at etching for want of 
knowing Rembrandt. “One glimpse at a Rembrandt 
etching would have set me right. But, incomprehensi- 
ble as it seems to me now, I never thought of going to 
the British Museum to look at those incomparable 
works.” Neither in New York, Boston or Philadelphia, 
or indeed in any American city, is there any public 
place where the work of Rembrandt can be studied, and 
the cost of original prints is far too great for us to hope 
that this will be remedied if the purchase of such is in- 
volved in the matter. But for the purposes of study, the 
admirable Armand-Durand reproductions of Rem- 
brandt’s etchings are all that are needed, and they can 
be bought at so small a price that the print room of no 
Art Museum in the United States needs be without 
them. If it were not that these fac-similes are upon pa- 
per of modern make, probably no expert even could de- 
tect the difference between them and the originals. 


* * 
* 


COLLECTORS of the engravings of Albert Diirer know 
too well what they have to pay for his prints ; but I think 
they might be surprised to read what he sold them for 
in hisown day. Mr. W. M. Conway throws light upon 
this subject in his “ Literary Remains of A. Diirer,” in 
which he publishes extracts from the artist’s diary of 
his travels in 1520-21. Diirer writes: 

‘I gave the Factor of Portugal a small carved child [an In- 
fant Christ ?], also [his own immortal etchings] an Adam and 
Eve, the Ferome in the Cell, the Hercules, the Eustace, the Me/- 
ancholy, the Nemesis ; then of the half-sheets, three new Marys, 
the Veronica, the Anthony, the Nativity, and the Cross; also 
the best of the quartersheets [the ‘ Little Passion’ in wood], 
eight in number; then the three books, Our Lady's Life, the 
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Apocalypse, and the Great, and lastly the Little Passion, and 
the Passion engraved on copper—altogether that is 5 fi, worth !” 
A pretty good five florins’ worth! They would bring 
to-day at least $10,000. Would they not, Mr. Keppel ? 
. ‘ * 

IN My Note Book, last spring, I warned Americans 
who might be counting on the honor of having their 
collections drawn upon largely in the making up of the 
exhibitions of retrospective and contemporary painting 
in the French section, that they would probably be 
much disappointed. Mr. Proust's selection had already, 
virtually, been made, and included the names of com- 
paratively few American picture owners. | suggested 
an independent exhibition of French pictures owned in 
the United States, and that, on the prospect of there 
being such an exhibition, it would be well that some of 
the largest and best-lighted galleries be reserved for the 
purpose. It is gratifying to know that both of these 
suggestions have been acted upon. Our Chicago cor- 
respondent writes: “ Between the United States section 
and the French section there will be a gallery contain- 
ing 4192 square feet, in which will be hung French 
masterpieces owned in America.” Presumably, these 
will be pictures by deceased painters only; for, as I 
anticipated, the exhibition of no picture by a living art- 
ist will be permitted without his consent, and it is not 
at all likely that any of the leading French painters 
would countenance a “side show,” that would, in a 
measure, be in competition with the official art exhibit 
of their own country. Still, there are probably painters 
of more or less repute who will not be invited to send 
to the French section, and these, I suppose, might be 
admitted to this special gallery. They could not, under 
the circumstances, be recognized by the jury awarding 
honors; but they would have a chance to make their 
work known to American picture buyers, which would 
be the chief consideration to them in sending. Of 
course, this privilege could easily be abused; for the 
business representatives of these painters, taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to have their pictures shown, 
without having to pay duty on them, the market at the 
close of the exhibition would be flooded with cheap for- 
eign paintings for sale in competition with those legiti- 
mately imported for business purposes. 


..* 
* 


“Ir would appear that there issome difficulty in foreign artists 
sending their productions to the Chicago Exhibition in conse- 
quence of the heavy duty charged on such works. More than 
one petition has been presented to the Government, signed by 
American artists, asking Congress to repeal the tax, but with- 
out any result.” 

The above, which I have clipped from a London 
newspaper, is misleading, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing rule adopted by Congress for the Department of 
Fine Arts of the World’s Columbian Exposition : 

‘The building for fine arts is a bonded warehouse, and all 
works of art will be received within its walls subject to the in- 
*spection of the customs officials, but. without the payment of 
duty. They will be received and sent out in bond. In cases 
where pictures or other works of art are sold, to remain in the 
United States in the possession of private individuals, duty will 
be paid in accordance with the customs laws governing such cases. 
It is understood that artists, either native or foreign, becoming 
exhibitors, thereby accept the conditions stated above, and agree 
to comply in every respect with the above requirements.” 


* * 
* 


THE newspaper is a great educator, and there seems 
indeed no limitation to the scope of its instruction. 
The Detroit Sunday News recently devoted a page to a 
popular explanation of the principles of perspective, 
and got Mr. A. H. Griffith, Director of the Detroit 
Museum of Art.School, to write about and illustrate it. 
Many things he says in this article are both true and 
edifying, especially the remark that The Art Amateur 
is “a magazine which is doing a world of good artisti- 
cally.” But when Mr. Griffith selects from this maga- 
zine the illustration of an inkstand and papers (pub- 
lished in an article on “Still Life,” January, 1892), and 
attempts tocorrect the drawing of it, he gets beyond his 
depth. He makes a sketch of what he thinks our draw- 
ing ought to look like. But he only changes the point of 
sight; and inasmuch as he truly remarks that “ Per- 
spective means the representation on a flat surface of ob- 
jects as they seem to recede from view from a given point 
of sight,” and as the drawing in The Art Amateur is 
perfectly right from the point of sight selected by the 
artist who made it, I really do not see the point of Mr. 
Griffith's criticism. I may add that the drawing this 
gentleman undertakes to correct is by the famous 


painter Bouvin. MONTAGUE MARKS, 
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LANDSCAPE SKETCHING. 


ET me suggest, firstand foremost, 
that you choose as your sketch- 
ing ground a neighborhood with 
which you have more than a 
superficial acquaintance. Study 
its highways and byways care- 
fully, spend days in exploring 
it, and examine every likely spot 
with the closest attention. In 
a new district do not attempt 
to paint till you have lived there 
at least a week and have inves- 

tigated it in every direction. If you do not do this, 
but set yourself down at once to work at the two or 
three pleasing bits that attracted you as you walked 
from the railway station to your lodgings, you will 
have the mortification of discovering pretty soon that 
you are only recording subjects that have been fair 
game for every tourist and wandering artist for the last 
half century ; or, worse still, your first stroll through the 
less frequented paths will show you perhaps a dozen 
points of view, any one of which is better than the hack- 
neyed bits to which your half-finished canvases pledge 
you for the greater part of your stay. 

When you have completed your tour of examination, 
consider carefully the various places you have noted, 
and begin on those that seem to you to be the most 
paintable. Don’t even then rush at them headlong and 
decide off-hand upon their suitability for pictorial record. 
Walk round them and see what they look like from dif- 
ferent distances and directions. Try, if possible, to look 
at them from varying heights, and note what effect 
your changes of position have upon the relation be- 
tween the component parts of the landscape. By care 
of this kind you will save yourself to a very great extent, 
if not entirely, from the most troublesome necessity of 
altering and adapting the subject before you to make it 
fit in with what you conceive to be the rules of compo- 
sition or the laws of pictorial production. If by no 
amount of walking round you can induce your subject 
to conform to your requirements, abandon it, and find 
another that will be more amenable to reason as exem- 
plified in your esthetic convictions. 

When you have settled on your point of view, paint 
your subject faithfully and without altering it at all. 
The value of a sketch from nature is as much in its local 
accuracy and topographical truth as in its technical 
merit and observation. Unless you record faithfully 
what you see, your work will be uncertain and without 
the stamp of reality, and will be useless as-part of your 
artistic stock-in-trade. Moreover, you will find the diffi- 
culty of grappling with the facts of nature quite exhaust- 
ing enough, without hampering yourself with the further 
task of mixing in with them a number of pretty little, 
fictions that your own imagination has collected. Rather 
make up your fictions when you get home again; you 
will find the solid fact of an accurate sketch an excellent 
foundation on which to base them. 

Be careful over another matter in your preliminary 
exercises; see that the atmospheric conditions under 
which you set to work are those most suitable for the 
particular spot where you have 
located yourself. Don’t paint 
subjects that look best in 
bright sunlight on days that 
are given over to gray drizzle, 
and don’t represent in the hard 
glare of noon landscapes that 
are infinitely more delightful 
at the sunset hour. If you are 
in any doubt concerning the 
conditions necessary to give 
to your sketch its happiest as- 
pect, wait awhile and study 
your subject at various times 
and under different meteoro- 
logical influences. There is 
sure to come a moment when 
its own natural beauties will 
be increased tenfold by some 
exactly appropriate atmos- 
pheric surrounding. Paint it 
then, and paint with all your 
energies, and with your most 
unquestioning devotion to ab- 
solute truth, 





Again, remember that there is no need to put ‘on 
record every trifling detail, every trivial incident in the 
subject you have selected. On the contrary, it is emi- 
nently injudicious to attempt to make your sketch 
elaborate. While you are hunting up things that are 
immaterial, the important suggestions are disappear- 
ing ; and by the time you have realized about a tenth 
of the trifles you have discovered, the great things 
that first appealed to you have gone beyond recall. 
If details are necessary for any reason, paint your effect 
first, and get the salient facts accurately stated, and 
then do as many studies as you please of the straws and 
grains of dust; but don’t spoil the value of your first 
fresh impression by overloading it with these syrabols 
of an unbalanced mind. 

Be discreet, too, in technical matters, in points of ex- 
ecution and in devices of handling. Learn to express 
yourself simply and with absolute directness, and dis- 
pense with all mere executive display. Be as clever as 
you like—you can never do your work too well—but 
don’t parade your superior proficiency too openly. There 
is no time in sketching out-of-doors to consider those 
little graces of brushwork which are so dear to the 
schools. It will suffice if you always paint with inten- 
tion, and if all that you do has its own intelligible mean- 
ing and its particular appropriateness. And yet you 
will probably find that these rough, well-intentioned per- 
formances, done under stress of all sorts of discomforts, 
will reach a level of technical expressiveness far higher 
than your most carefully considered studio exercise. 
There will be no showy painting in them—so much the 
better—but if your mind has been sufficiently impressed 
by your subject there will be in every touch a meaning 
and an air of conviction sincere enough to persuade the 
world. You must, atall events, appear to have convinced 
yourself before you can really convert others. 

Let your handling be free and open; never by any 
chance attempt to be minute. Without largeness and 
freedom, your brushwork will lack character and seem 
insipid. Block in the masses with decision, and get 
your effect by the simplest devices. Consider each pro- 
gressive step thoroughly before. you commit vourself, 
but when you have once begun let nothing stop you till 
you have completed all that you intended. Let your 
color live and sparkle, and avoid too great reliance upon 
flattones. Nature’s effects are full of variety and abound 
with subtle arrangements, and cannot bé efficiently rep- 
resented by unbroken surfaces. Your color combina- 
tions should be arrived at by juxtaposition rather than 
by mechanical mixing, and should be optical rather than 
actual. Moreover, you must never be afraid to use 
color with a lavish hand, and to try and realize the 
brilliancy of the subject before you. Remember that in 
the searching, out-of-door light your pigments look far 
more violent than they ever will indoors, and that you 
have to allow for a very considerable reduction. For 
this reason, too, avoid painting with the sun shining 
directly upon your canvas; you will find that a picture 
executed under such trying circumstances will, in a 
room, look more like twilight than mid-day. Never lose 
sight of the fact that the conditions under which you are 
producing your work are utterly dissimilar to those 
under which it will be seen when it is complete, and set 
yourself to understand by what compromises you can 








make your faithful representation look natural amid the 


artificialities of its permanent surrounding. Be, in a 
word, full of resource, and of a spirit not to be daunted 
by difficulties. 

Indeed, there is no better advice can be given to you 
than this—that you should keep your courage under all 
circumstances. To the landscape painter strong de- 
termination is absolutely an essential, for upon him the 
vicissitudes of the artistic career fall with more than 
ordinary weight. He has much to contend against, 
and his practice is one unending struggle against the 
forces of nature. The greater then the credit due to 
him for his many successes. A. L. BALDRY. 





ARE COWS“ STUPID CREATURES”? 





THAT vigorous American painter of cattle, William 
Howe, is credited by the Paris correspondent of the 
Brooklyn Eagle with some interesting remarks made 
in reply to the not uncommon query: “ Do you not 
find cows stupid creatures ?” “No,” he said; “that is 
another error of settled facts. Cows are not stupid. 
They have brain if you only take the trouble to study it. 
Their sense of curiosity is highly developed, and you 
can put as much intelligence in a cow in her way as 
you can ina horse. A horse will exhibit intelligence 
only when it is under the hand of its master, but a cow 
has always its wits about it. For instance, you will 
never see a cow flounder in one of the numerous ditches 
that the Holland pasturages are filled with—its instinct 
will always guard it from any accident—while a horse 
is often floundering in its mud and comes out an un- 
sightly mess. Now, one of the things I find to criticise 
in Van Marcke’s pictures is that his cows have not that 
peculiar gleam of intelligence ; one cow is like another 
except those which he foreshortened, and then he made 
a worse thing of them; the bloated body seems to oc- 
cupy all the space and the forelegs seem to have swal- 
lowed the head. At the sale in the Petit Gallery this 
spring the sketches were innumerable. You could 
count them by the hundreds, but all were the same. 
You felt he had the cows pose ; the same cows pose for 
an even number of sketches, the same meaningless cows 
which you soon grew tired of, because nothing of the 
spark of cow life was in them. You know he would 
have a man pose the cows, would paint them on his 
canvas first and then put in the landscape. They all 
sold for good prices at this sale, but they will depreciate, 
and all holders of Van Marcke’s pictures are already 
aware of that. A Troyon which has brought $30,000 
will steadily increase in value; a Van Marcke which 
was sold for $8000 will decrease in worth. Troyon’s 
cows mean something; he was a most wonderful cow 
painter; they are not dead live stock nor made for the 
market.” 





A PENCIL DRAWING may be used as the basis of a 
sketch in water-color, provided that a complete color 
effect is not aimed at. Still, with black, white, yellow 
ochre, cobalt, light red and sepia, over a vigorous draw- 
ing in lead-pencil, very good suggestions of most col- 
or effects in nature can be given, while the water-color 
work has the further advantage of preserving the draw- 
ing. A small pocket-box containing these six colors 
with a couple of brushes and 
atin water-bottle will not add 
greatly to the sketcher’s “ im- 
pedimenta,” and will enable 
him to do more satisfactory 
work than he could with the 
pencil alone. The term “ wa- 
ter-color drawing” is correctly 
applied to this kind of exercise. 


IF it is the love of that 
which your work represents ; 
if, being a landscape painter, 
it is love of hills and trees that 
moves you; if, being a figure 
painter, it is love of human 
beauty and human soul that 
moves you ; if, being a flower 
or animal painter, it is love, 
and wonder, and delight in 
petal and in limb that move 
you, then the spirit is upon 
you, and the earth is yours and 
the fulness thereof.— Ruskin: 
«The Two Paths,” 
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I DRESDEN STYLE, WITH SOME ADDITIONAL MOTIVES FOR DECORATION, By M. L. Macowner 


















































A VETERAN LANDSCAPE ARTIST. 





A TALK WITH MR. JAMES M. 
PAINTING AND LANDSCAPE, 


THE charming landscape, after a painting by Mr. J. 
M. Hart, which we give this month can have no better 


commentary than a report of a conversation 
with the painter himself about his art. Mr. 
Hart is a man of forty-five or fifty, with 
striking, irregular features, shrewd, gray 
eyes, and hair and beard of a brownish au- 
burn tint. His studio is, one of the old- 
fashioned, practical sort—a room to paint 
in, not a salon in which to receive fashion- 
able visitors, There is no bric-a-brac, but 
there are many studies and sketches, and 
two or three pictures under way. A little 
study in oils, hung high up upon the wall, 
attracted his visitor’s attention by its pecu- 
liar quality. It was a ravine, the distant 
bank lined with trees, a road and part of a 
wooden building in the foreground. A 
charming, blue sky, flecked with white 
clouds, showed at top, and the light from 
it seemed to filter through the branches into 
the rocky abyss beneath them. “Oh, that,” 
said Mr. Hart, “is an early study ; the build- 
ing is an old mill in the neighborhood of 
Albany, where I was brought up.” He took 
it down and wiped the dust off it. “ You 
can see that I was a careful student. The 
prosaic elements of the scene—the clap- 
boards of the old mill and the red mud of 
the road— received as much attention as the 
rocks and the sky that you admire. Indeed, 
the quality that you speak of is due, I think, 
as much to the close painting of the fore- 
ground as to that of the more interesting 
distance. Everything in a picture, as you 
know, depends on everything else; and 
effects of distance and atmosphere and 
quality of light are very often connected 
with realistic foreground painting.” 

This led to some talk of the trees in The 
Art Amateur study, in which is seen on the 
right a tall white ash, next it an oak, then 
another ash, and on the bank an apple-tree. 
“I think,” said Mr. Hart, “a landscape 
painter ought to make the species of the 
trees he paintsapparent. In that picture on 


my easel any one can tell not only the species but the 
variety of each of the two elms introduced ; there is no 
mistaking, I hope, the apple-trees in the hedgerow for 
anything but apple-trees ; but in their habits of growth 
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and character of foliage, trees of different species often 
approach one another closely; and if, as often occurs, 


CATTLE one is attracted by some peculiarity of the individual 


them. 
tree, or by something in its relations to other trees or to 
the landscape at large, he may forget to give much 


attention to specific marks. Usually, however, he 
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JAMES M. HARI. 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ROBINSON AND ROE.) 


should hold himself as much bound to distinguish 
between an oak and a butternut as not to confound 
oxen with horses. 

“ As for cattle, 1 cannot remember the time when I 


did not love to draw them. 


landscape. 
and more important ; 


and the same point of view. 
the sketch-book may contain as many complete sketches 
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They are troublesome sub- 


jects, and one must love them to do anything with 
With me, as, I believe, with most cattle paint- 
ers, the cows and sheep were at first only ne cessary to 


As I gained knowledge | made them more 
but I believe that for pictorial 
purposes cattle always look best in land- 
back- 
fancier may 
appreciate their ‘ points’ quite as well in the 


scape, or, at least, with a landscape 
ground. The farmer or the 
cow-shed, but the artist chiefly enjoys the 
play of light on their glossy coats and the 
contrast of their rich, warm colors with the 
blues and greens and grays of out-of-doors, 
Then in the open you see nobler and more 
characteristic attitudes and actions. Here 
are some studies for a picture painted some 
twelve years ago, and which was bought by 
General Rush C. Hawkins. 
Woods, it is called. 


‘Inthe Autumn 
I gave two years’ study 
to the animals in this picture, and it not 
only gained me General Hawkins’s appre- 
ciation, but a medal at the Paris Universal 
Exposition. Studying as I did the same 
animals day after day, I ended, as you may 
see from this series of sketches, with much 
more expressive actions than those I had 
obtained at first. If I had kept the animals 
all the time in-doors or in a small paddock, 
I would never have got the movement of the 
head and neck in this cow that pushes for- 
ward, at the same time trying to avoid the 
branch of oak and to push the other animal 
Little in- 
cidents of this sort are not only legitimately 


in the foreground out of her way. 


interesting in themselves, but they bring the 
animals into picturesque attitudes, and pro- 
duce a variety of line that may be looked for 
in vain at ordinary times.” 

Mr. Hart owns a small country place and 
the cattle which serve him as models. It is 
his practice to spend day after day studying 
each animal that he buys until he knows the 
creature, as he puts it, “like an old friend.” 
He first follows the animal about, pencil and 
sketch-book in hand, beginning as many 
sketches as his subject strikes attitudes, fin- 
ishing one whenever possible, using no com- 
pulsion, but following his model step by 
step, while trying to keep the same distance 
Two or three pages of 


and three or four times that number of partial ones, 
Sometimes a single leaf will hold a dozen more or less 





OUTLINE SKETCH FOR THE PAINTING OF A COW. 


BY JAMES M. HART, 


(THE PROGRESSIVE STAGES OF THE PAINTING OF THIS OUTLINE, IN OIL COLORS, WILL FORM THE SUBJECT OF ONE OF OUR COLOR SUPPLEMENTS NEXT MONTH.) 
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fragmentary sketches, and might be entitled, as he re- 
marked, a “ Morning with a Heifer” or an “ Afternoon 
with Two Lambs.” This work he keeps up until he can, 
as he says, draw the model with his eyes shut. Then come 
a series of portraits in oils, such as those reproduced by 
The Art Amateur a few yearsago. As painting is com- 
paratively slow work, it may be necessary to put the 
beast into a small enclosure, where it cannot move 
about nor change its position very much. The follow- 
ing remarks we give just as we noted them down. They 
sum up, we believe, the most important points of the 
artist's practice : 

‘*The object of making many studies is not to copy 
them into paintings—very few of them can be made use 
of in that way—but to gain a thorough knowledge of 
the animals. That is something that cannot be got 
otherwise. Copying photographs will not do. In fact, a 
photograph is of no use to an artist until he can do with- 
out it. It is often grossly incorrect. It very seldom 
renders life or motion asthey appear to the eye. I may 
reduce the counsel that I would offer to a young artist 
toa few general rules. In drawing, make sure, by all 
means, of the 
action and of 
the exact pro- 
portions, 

When you 

paint a study 

in two or more 

sittings, re- 

member that if 

your first 

painting is ex- 

actly like na- 

ture, the sec- 

ond painting 

cannot be so 

and will only 

spoil the first. 

Let the first 

painting be 

rather nega- 

tive as tocolor, 

and give only 

the masses in 

their broad re- 

lations, not de- 

tails nor exact 

contours. For 

instance, do 

not paint in the 

eye at the first 

sitting—only 

indicate the 

place of the 

eye. Neither 

should you put 

in the highest 

light nor the 

fullest dark 

for tone on 

tone alike is 

bad painting. 

Let the second 

painting be a 

defining and-heightening and completing of the first. 
Work on background and animal together, and bring 
both forward at every stage of your work in equal de- 
grees. Otherwise, you may have the mortification of 
finding that when your picture or study is finished they 
do not harmonize. Finally, there is nothing to be done 
without taking a great deal of pains, the most of which 
will not and should not appear in your work. Rome 
was not built in a day, and when it was built the scaf- 
folding did not remain in view. 

“1 was at first wholly self-taught,” Mr. Hart went on 
to say, in answer to our questions. “I was born at 
Kilmarnock, in Ayrshire, the town in which Robert 
Burns was born—of which fact I am not alittle proud— 
But I was early brought to America. My first essays 
at anything in the way of art were in copying from en- 
gravings on the transparent window shades at that time 
in use, for which I got about eight dollars a pair. I was 
then about fourteen or fifteen years old. I felt it 
to be a great step upward when I began to paint 
portraits on political banners, and {i remember very 
well one of Henry Clay, which 1 painted .when he 
President, for the Henry Clay Club of 
It gained me a certain local reputation— 


ran for 
Albany. 


though I was only sixteen—of being the best hand 
at that sort of work in the place. My first land- 
scape, painted with a serious, artistic intention, was 
purchased by my physician, Dr. Armsby, who encour- 
aged me to devote myself to study. I owe very much 
to this gentleman, who kept on buying, and got his 
friends to buy, and who not only gave me good advice, 
but in this way supplied me with the means of study. 
That study of the grist mill was made at this period—in 
the spring, I think, of 1849. The next year I went to 
Dusseldorf, which place was at that time the centre of 
a very considerable artistic movement. I spent two 
years under Professor Schirmer, among whose other 
pupils were the Achenbachs and other well-known 
German landscapists ; but during that time I also travel- 
led a good deal, going on foot up the Rhine and through 
Bavaria and the Tyrol sketching.” In 1852 Mr. Hart 
returned to Albany, and began teaching for a living, 
painting for pleasure, which state of things lasted until 


' 1857, when he cameto New York. 


It seems proper to give at this point some account of 
Mr. Hart's principal pictures, as they illustrate his 


STUDY OF COWS. BY EMILE VAN MARCKE. 


progress as a painter of cattleand landscape. His first 
exhibit at the National Academy of Design was quite a 
large canvas, some six feet in height, an Adirondack 
stream, with cattle standing in the water. It was sold 
on the first day of the exhibition, an occurrence so un- 
usual at that time that there was no sale ticket to put 
on the picture, and the news ran like wild fire through 
the studios. In 1858, his painting “ Morning on Loon 
Lake” created a sensation by the novelty of its subject, 
the end of an Adirondack lake with mist rising and deer 
nibbling at the branches of some fallen trees. Durand 
and others were at that time doing the scenery of the 
Hudson River, and had brought the public to accept 
certain forms of composition and certain canons of taste, 
to which other artists were, for the most part, forced to 
subscribe. Church, with his South American views, 
was perhaps the only one who had asserted his inde- 
pendence of the school. Nevertheless, the picture was 
a success, and on the strength of it he was elected a 
member of the Academy. 

Another oblong lake scene, with deer and rocks in 
the foreground, was bought by Judge Benedict. Its 
title was a line out of “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” 
“The Moon is up, but still it is not Night.” These 


poetical titles were a fashion of the day, which had at 
least one good point about it, that it forced artists to 
read and to acquire a somewhat wider culture than is 
absolutely necessary to their profession. ‘“ A Memory 
of Berkshire,” sold to Governor E. D. Morgan, and now 
the property of President Sloane, of the Delaware and 
Lackawanna road, and “ Under the Elms,” a picture in 
which he made cattle, for the first time, the principal 
feature, and which is owned by Mrs. James Kernochan, 
followed. Another picture, in which the cattle were still 
more important, “Coming out of the Shade,” was 
bought by the late Colonel Roebling, the engineer of 
the Brooklyn Bridge. These, with the painting “ In 
the Autumn Woods,” already mentioned, Mr. Hart con- 
siders his representative works. 





WITH lead-pencil certain other means are sometimes 
used to re-enforce its somewhat weak effects, or to carry 
the drawing forward in a totally different direction. In 
the latter case the pencil sketch is to be looked upon 
simply as a preparation. When a drawing is made on 
tinted paper, white chalk may very conveniently be used 
for the high 
lights, provid- 
ed that it be in 
the studio and 
that it is to be 
preserved un- 
der glass; for 
there is no 
way of fixing 
chalk. Other- 
wise, Chinese 
white may be 
used instead; 
but we cannot 
recommend it, 
because, being 
applied with 
the brush or 
pen, its ‘ouch 
does not har- 
monize with 
that of the 
pencil, while, 
because of its 
opacity, it 
looks darker 
from some 
points of view 
than from 
others, and the 
pencil shining 
at the same 
time, it some- 
times comes to 
pass that the 
darks look 
light and the 
lights dark. 
This trouble 
can be to a 
certain degree 
avoided by 
using Bristol- 
board tinted with Chinese white mixed with a little 
color, in which case the ground and the high lights are 
uniformly affected by the incidence of the light. 


a » Manke 


PROFESSOR BALDWIN BROWN, in a recent letter on 
the Impressionistic school, mentions Velasquez, Rem- 
brandt, Frans Hals and Rubens among the old masters 
of that school; while of painters recently taken from us 
he names Corot, and gives prominence among living im- 
pressionists to Mr. Lavery. The conclusion to which 
this selection of names naturally leads the fine art pro- 
fessor in his review is that “impressionism is really an 
old friend in a modern dress.” It has for its basis the 
same theory as all other legitimate schools of art, such 
basis being “the reverence of the gifted artist for Lis own 
gift, his reverence on the face of that infinite and varied 
beauty of nature from which he is proud to garner what 
he can.” 


ArT does not-lie in copying nature. Nature only 
furnishes the artist with the material by means of which 
to express a beauty still unexpressed in nature. He be- 
holds in nature more than nature herself holds or is con- 
scious of —Henry James: “ The Universality in Art.” 
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fragmentary sketches, and might be entitled, as he re- 
marked, a “ Morning with a Heifer” or an “ Afternoon 
with Two Lambs.” ‘This work he keeps up until he can, 
as he says, draw the model with his eyes shut. Then come 
1 seres of portrants in ols, such as those reproduced by 
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Let the first 
painting be 
rather nega- 
tive as tocolor, 
and give only 
the masses in 
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tails nor exact 
For 
do 


contours. 
instance, 
not paint in the 
eye at the first 
sitting—only 
the 
place of the 
eye. Neither 
should you put 
in the highest 
light nor the 
fullest dark 
for tone on 
tone alike is 
bad painting. 
Let the second 
painting be a 
defining and heightening and completing of the first. 
Work on background and animal together, and bring 
both forward at every stage of your work in equal de- 
grees. Otherwise, you may have the mortification of 
finding that when your picture or study is finished they 
do not harmonize. Finally, there is nothing to be done 
without taking a great deal of pains, the most of which 
will not and should not appear in your work. Rome 
was not built in a day, and when it was built the scaf- 
folding did not remain in view, 

“ | was at first wholly self-taught,” Mr. Hart went on 
to say, in answer to our questions. “I was born at 
Kilmarnock, in Ayrshire, the town in which Robert 
Burns was born—of which fact I am not alittle proud— 
But I was early brought to America. My first essays 
at anything in the way of art were in copying from en- 
gravings on the transparent window shades at that time 
in use, for which | got about eight dollars a pair. I was 
then about fourteen or fifteen years old. I felt it 
to be a great step upward when I began to paint 
portraits on political banners, and 1 remember very 
well one of Henry Clay, which I painted when he 
ran for President, for the Henry Clay Club of 
Albany. It gained me a certain local reputation— 
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though I was only sixteen—of being the best hand 
at that sort of work in the place. My first land- 
scape, painted with a serious, artistic intention, was 
purchased by my physician, Dr. Armsby, who encour- 
aged me to devote myself to study. | owe very much 
to this gentleman, who kept on buying, and got his 
friends to buy, and who not only gave me good advice 
but in this way supplied me with the means of stucly 
Phat study of the grist mill was made at this period —in 
the epring, | think, of 18gq, The 
Dusseldorf, which place was at that time the centre of 
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progress as a painter of cattleand landscape. His first 
exhibit at the National Academy of Design was quite a 
large canvas, some six feet in height, an Adirondack 
stream, with cattle standing in the water. It was sold 
on the first day of the exhibition, an occurrence so un- 
usual at that time that there was no sale ticket to put 
on the picture, and the news ran like wild fire through 
the studios. In 1858, his painting ‘“‘ Morning on Loon 
Lake” created a sensation by the novelty of its subject, 
the end of an Adirondack lake with mist rising and deer 
nibbling at the branches of some fallen trees. Durand 
and others were at that time doing the scenery of the 
Hudson River, and had brought the public to accept 
certain forms of composition and certain canons of taste, 
to which vther artists were, for the most part, forced to 
subscribe. Church, with his South American views, 
was perhaps the only one who had asserted his inde- 
pendence of the school. Nevertheless, the picture was 
a success, and on the strength of it he was elected a 
member of the Academy. 

Another oblong lake scene, with deer and rocks in 
the foreground, was bought by Judge Benedict. Its 
title was a line out of “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” 
“The Moon is up, but still it is not Night.” These 


poetical titles were a fashion of the day, which had at 
least one good point about it, that it forced artists to 
read and to acquire a somewhat wider culture than os 
“A Memory 
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using Bristol- 
board tinted with Chinese white mixed with a little 
color, in which case the ground and the high lights are 
uniformly affected by the incidence of the light. 
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PROFESSOR BALDWIN BROWN, in a recent letter on 
the Impressionistic school, mentions Velasquez, Rem- 
brandt, Frans Hals and Rubens among the old masters 
of that school; while of painters recently taken from us 
he names Corot, and gives prominence among living im- 
pressionists to Mr. Lavery. The conclusion to which 
this selection of names naturally leads the fine art pro- 
fessor in his review is that “impressionism is really an 
old friend in a modern dress.” It has for its basis the 
same theory as all other legitimate schools of art, such 
basis being “the reverence of the gifted artist for his own 
gift, his reverence on the face of that infinite and varied 
beauty of nature from which he is proud to garner what 
he can.” 





ArT does not lie in copying nature. Nature only 
furnishes the artist with the material by means of which 
to express a beauty still unexpressed in nature. He be- 
holds in nature more than nature herself holds or is con- 
scious of. —Henry James: “ The Universality in Art.” 
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effective in France is likely to 


irt ideas everywhere; for 


influence 


from a purely tech- 


nical standpoint, the supremacy of the French school 


to-day is, | think, undisputed 
The 


practical 


instruction given in these chapters will be as 
as the writer can make it, while presupposing 
always that the worker has a fair knowledge of drawing 
to begin with. Drawing is so closely allied to painting 
that they are, indeed, never really separated; but an ac- 
quaintance with the general proportions of the figure, a 
good sense of light and shade, and an intelligent appre- 
ciation of modelling should be acquired in black and 
white; for all this, and much more, will be required 
when pursuing the more complicated problem of color. 

One reason why drawing should be fairly mastered 
preparatory to painting may be stated with a certain 
force by quoting the pupil who thought it desirable “ to 
have some place to put the paint.” It is indeed most 
essential to have “some place to put the paint ;” and 
that place should be within the limitation of a well-con- 
ditioned drawing. 

If your drawing has to be sought for again and again 
with color, good color will be sacrificed in the search ; 
for a beginner is not equal to securing both by this 
method, The first element in figure painting, then, is 
that of drawing. If the full-length figure is to be the 
object of your study, it should not be smaller in size 
than the ordinary “ Academy” drawing, which is the 
height of a sheet of papier Ingres or Michelet. 

In painting, however, the larger the size of the study 
the better is the practice; for the experience acquired in 
modelling large surfaces is a valuable preparation for 
portrait work, while the skill ac- 
quired in painting on a large scale 
conduces greatly to one’s facility 
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ITALIAN STREET BOY POSED AS A MODEL. 


model before you, when more than likely corrections 
can be made that will materially improve the first draw- 
Whatever contributes to intelligent deliberation in 
the study of a model is of value, and perhaps no factor 
so retards progress in art work as that of undue haste. 
Make a habit of looking long and attentively at the 
model before committing yourself to the not easily cor- 
rected medium of color. 

From the very beginning the mind should be kept 
alive to the fact that there is an impression to be re- 
corded by the means of form and color, and that truth 
to this is as essential as the elements of proportion, con- 
tour or light and shade. I do not believe that this 
sense of the impression of the object before the student 
is as generally borne in mind as it should be. The pre- 
occupation to achieve the mere drawing of the model is 
so great that the fact of representing a certain object in 
its relative effect is very often lost sight of. 

That this impression may be as simple and direct as 
possible some attention to the lighting of the model 
should be given, For purposes of study, a high side 
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recede from the lght pass into half tint and shadow 


All thia may be noted betore putting brush to canvas 


m ta this habia of closely observing is to be cultivates 
at all times, so that even while setting the palette, w 
is not yet done, the glance may take in the genera 
ofte umd the mind may reflect on the most direct 
method of securing it 

The tollowing list of colors will be found to be a 


that are necessary forthe work of figure painting. They 
are few in number, but by their combination a large 
range of tones may be reached—all indeed that the 
student should burden himself with hey are: Silver 


white, yellow ochre, 


lake 
cobalt, bone brown and ivory black 


cadmium, light red, vermilion, mad- 
der raw umber, burnt Sienna, permanent blue, 
rhe pupil should 
experiment with these, having nature before him as a 
guide, and endeavor to produce the exact tone required 
by the employment of the fewest pigments that will 
make it. The fewer colors used to attain this result, 
the fresher and more brilliant your work is likely to be. 

Begin by setting the palette in the following order, it 
for painting flesh only. At the top edge, to the right 
of the thumb-hole, place first your white, and follow 
this around the palette in regularorder: yellow ochre, 
light red, vermilion, madder lake, cobalt, raw umber, 
burnt Sienna, bone brown and ivory black. Just inside 
of this outer row mix a pot of each of the pigments with 
silver white, the quantity to be regulated by the 
amount of color likely to be needed in the immediate 
“sitting.” The drawing now made and “blocked in” 
with burnt Sienna and black, you are ready to com- 
mence the work of the first or preparatory painting. It 
will now be important to regard with the utmost atten- 
tion the effect of the model as a sof of color in its re- 
lation to whatever may serve as a background. 

It is the general impression of the figure in front of 
this relieving tone that should now demand your clos- 
est scrutiny, and, in fact, occupy all your thought. Try 
to divest it of all the accidents, so to speak, of lights 
and darks, and seek only to reproduce in this. prepara- 
tory. painting the mean effect of light and shade; that 
is, do not at first be diverted by the most intense darks 
nor by the highest lights, but let the broader effect of 
the simple general masses of light and dark be given in 
their relative quantities, as they 
fall on the figure. 





in producing smaller work. The 
practice, on the contrary, of mak- 
ing “life studies” of small dimen- 
sions becomes an embarrassment 
when the student finds himself 
confronted with a subject that de- 
mands life-size treatment, or, it 
may be, of heroic scale. Make 
then, whenever feasible, your col- 
or studies of the size of life, or 
nearly so. This may be done by 
painting parts of the figure from 
time to time, and not always the 
full length. Take the head and 
torso, for instance, which may be 
made of nearly the full propor- 
tions of nature on a much smaller 
canvas than you at first suppose. 
This practice is much followed by 
students in the art schools abroad, 
and is strongly recommended here. 

See to it that your drawing is 
strongly and simply blocked in 
its correct relative proportions, no 
unnecessary time being spent on 
refinement of line, for it is as- 
sumed that the student has already 
a good knowledge of contour, and, 
after placing his figure well, that 
he will be able to closely define 
the outline when using color. 
Too close adherence to the contour when first /ayéng 
zn the work is likely to detract from the freedom and 
fulness of touch that is desirable in the early prep- 
aration of the work, 














To render this simple impres- 
sion in color with sufficient vari- 
ety to establish the fact of a figure 
receiving large planes of light and 
shade is the first problem pre- 
sented in this study. Of course 
the general color effect must be 
observed, so that the dark or fair 
complexion of the subject will be 
indicated in the earliest painting 
of the flesh tones and be preserved 
throughout the work. The palette 
having been set, as before sug- 
gested, the student is now ready 
to use his color. In this first 
under-painting turpentine is re- 
quired as a medium, and the pig- 
ment may be laid on with a full 
brush. The shadows are as heav- 
ily painted as the lights, and the 
more solid the first painting the 
better it will serve as a ground 
for subsequent work. 

Paint in the background at the 
same time that you lay in the 
figure, and be sure that it is in 
truthful relation to it. These two 
grand planes of figure and back- 
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light is best, and the subject should be so placed that 
two thirds of the figure may be illuminated. The re- 
maining part will, of course, be in shadow, so that this 
proportion of light and shade will not only be satisfying 


ground well established, the work 
may go on to any degree of com- 
pletion, in a logical way, if these 
main facts are preserved. Let 
each touch be considered in its relation to the back- 
ground and to the tones immediately surrounding. Do 
nothing by haphazard. Do not be satisfied by what 
appears “near enough” to the value sought for, The 
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actual truth of one tone in its relation to another, by a 
process of mental comparison, is what you must aim 
to get. 

It is well understood that this is advice given to 
those who are learning to paint, not to those who, hav- 
ing gone through much the same training, have perhaps 
evolved a method for themselves. Whatever stimulates 


faithful observation and truthful representation contrib- 
utes largely to the successful practice of a student in 
painting; and the habit of close scrutiny is one to be 
Look, therefore, in this 


cultivated by him at all times. 





preparatory work for the keynote of the color, 
as well as for the masses of light and 
shade. Very often this first stage of the 
work determines final success or failure of 
your study. Itis not to be begun lightly, 
depending on later paintings to correct faults. 
This is the point of departure, and if there 
is a slight breach here it is likely to widen 
as you goon. Keep yourself faithful to the 
model before you in the first as in all suc- 
ceeding sittings. Perhaps one of the most 
prominent facts to strike you in regard to 
the color aspect of a model, if you are 
working from the nude, is that the head and 
hands are richer in tone than the rest of the 
body. This comes from their exposure to 
the sun and air, and must in no sense be 
disregarded in making your study, but are 
to be truthfully represented in their relation 
to the rest of the figure. 

If the model be lighted by high side- 
lights, the broad plane of light falling on the 
head and breast leaves the lower portion of 
the figure in a comparative half tint. This 
fact should be noted by graduating the tone 
from the head to the feet of the figure. It 
is most essential that the effect of the model 
in its ensemble should be seized in this first 
attack, for in doing this you will go on with 
a confidence that comes with the feeling that 
you are logically right. Note carefully the 
value of the shadows as they come in con- 
tact with the tone that relieves them, and in the same 
way paint in the light side of the figure, always bear- 
ing in mind that if both light and shadow are truthful 
in their relation to the background, the general mass 
of the figure will be a well established fact. 

In this first sitting it will be necessary to preserve 
only the large constructive lines of the contour. Any 
closer attention to the outline at present will be likely 
to interfere with that freedom of touch which is very 
desirable in the first painting. Do not, at this stage of 


the work, endeavor to do more than as above suggested. 
All secondary considerations—reflected lights, model- 
ling, refinements of line and color—come naturally later. 
It is a sort of synopsis, a summary of the object before 
you that is at first required, and the student must be im- 
pressed with this, and force himself to achieve it. 

A sculptor does not immediately curve the mouth or 
volute the ear in beginning his statue. He blocks these 
features in in their most elementary forms, and little 
by little approaches the perfection of their model- 
ling through the different stages of subsequent work. 
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The art of painting may go on as logically; and particu- 
larly in the case of the student, whatever he does, he 
should do with deliberation, and with the earnest desire 
to acquire a knowledge-of natural laws and of his ma- 
terial that will serve him in all future work. When the 
work of the first sitting is completed, in which turpen- 
tine only has been employed as a medium, the study 
may be left to dry for two or three days before resum- 
ing work upon it. If, as already directed, the pupil has 
laid on the pigment heavily, it will be necessary to 





scrape the most prominent inequalities before painting 
again. This is readily done when the color is dry, and 
the surface thus gained is a most agreeable one to re- 
ceive the color, now mixed with oil when any medium is 
required. FRANK FOWLER. 





IN PAINTING FLOWERS, pupils need often to be re- 
minded that they cannot hope to do what Nature does, 
not having her colors; they can imitate only her most 
important and characteristic touches. One must first 
study the character of a flower, determine upon the 


points which are most important to its ex- 
pression and then put them upon paper. 

The first thing to look for is the highest 
light, which will usually be best represented 
by the white paper left untouched. Often, 
however, it will be a pale blue reflection of 
the sky, as on glossy leaves or in a deep red 
rose. In yellow flowers it is most necessary 
to keep the high light white, for if a yellow 
is used we have left no other yellow bright 
enough for the half-tints next the light. 
Care in preserving the high light secures 
great brilliancy and life for a study. 

In a group of flowers there must be but 
one highest light, or the unity of the study 
is destroyed. This light must be the centre 
of interest in the study, and other parts of 
the study should be painted as they will ap- 
pear while the attention is fixed on this cen- 
tral flower. 

In beginning to paint a flower, especially 
for decorative or any rapid work, Madame 
Le Prince’s advice is first to map out the 
high light, outlining it with the lightest local 
color, then put in the deepest shade at once 
of its true depth, and afterward spend what 
time one has left on the half-tones. The 
best result is always gained by working 
frankly, directly, trying to lay on a color at 
first as nearly as possible as it is to remain. 

In painting leaves, especially if they have 
a glossy surface, take care to notice the pale 
blue sky reflection in the lights. Rose leaves area most 
interesting study, and. most important to an effective 
painting of them is the pale blue high light and the deep 
touches just beneath their edges, where the darkest pure 
Prussian blue may be used. 

Such points as these give character to a study, and 
when one has once learned to look for them and find 
them they seem to express the very soul of the flower. 
In them lies the secret of the beauty and attractiveness 
of the best French decorative work, I, A. S. 
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FAC-SIMILES OF THE PENCIL DRAWINGS BURNE-JONES FOR HIS STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS AT VINLAND, THE NEWPORT MANSION OF MR. LOUIS L. LORILLARD. 
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“ THE GOLDEN STAIR’ OF BURNE-JONES. 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Theodore Child, in his “ Art and Crit- 
icism,” which we lately had the pleasure of reviewing, is 
inclined to rate Rossetti above Burne-Jones, the pub- 
lic mind is, we may say, definitively made up the other 


way. Burne-Jones is probably the one pre-Raph- 
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aelite painter whose works will live, because, in his case, 
the spirit of the school has expressed itself in graceful 
forms. There are truths of imagination as well as of 
fact, and lovely truths as well as ugly ones. Burne- 
Jones, in joining the revolt against what passed for 
painting in England, knew how to be true to the 
principles of conscientious workmanship and steadfast 
regard for truth, without being false to beauty. This 
has made him the greatest living English painter, and 
worthy of being proposed for study to beginners in 
art with much less reserve than would be necessary in 
the case of any of his friends and contemporaries and 
in particular his “ master,” Rossetti. We reproduce on 
another page that which is perhaps the most celebrated 
of his pictures, ‘The Golden Stair.” It is also, per- 
haps, the best known through other engravings ; but our 
plate has been made by an improved photographic proc- 
ess directly from the picture, and we flatter ourselves 
that its subtlest beauties have never before been so well 
reproduced. The faces, though all of the well-known 
type, have each an individuality of its own that, it seems 
to us, has been in great measure lost in other prints, 
and there are refinements of pose and expression which 
no engraver, however practised, could be expected to re- 
tain. We need not dilate on the exquisite drawing of 
the descending groups, the skill with which they are 
composed, the varied rhythm of their movement. Each 
group will make a study by itself, and all are as har- 
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moniously as boldly combined by the great sweep of 
the winding stairs. The moment is most happily cho- 
sen, when a short pause in the music, bridged by the 
single note of the violin, allows the fair musicians 
to let their attention stray. So we have glances this 
way and that, and whispering and dreamy introspection. 
No one knows better than Burne-Jones what subtle ef- 

fects may be gain- 

ed in composition 


by varying the di- 


rections of the 
eyes ina group of 
figures. No one 


better knows that 
composition 
not deal only with 


does 


distinctly drawn 
lines, but even 
more with those 


that are only sug- 
gested, That in- 
visible arabesque 
that the spectator 


follows in passing from point 

to point of interest is usually 

the main element in a really 

great composition, and the 

chief points of interest in a 

group of faces are usually the 

eyes. Here those suggested 

lines are intimately blended | 
with those that are drawn, 
conveying a fascinating im- 
pression of a grace that is 
partly obvious and partly hid- 
den, and making a picture 
which one can never grow 
tired of looking at. 

The folds of drapery in all 
Burne -Jones’s work have 
something of the same in- 
genious mystery about them. 
They do not hide but rather 
adorn the figure; yet they 
clothe it as fully as the most atrocious disguise ever in- 
vented by fashion. It will be observed that he makes 
great use of those delicate, crinkled folds attempted by 
the earliest Greek sculptors, and again by those of the 
decadence. They fall naturally into shell-like spirals 
and scallops, and break, but not too decidedly, the plain 
surfaces with a multitude of delicate lines, Here and 
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there a sleeve or a waistband or a fillet of other material 
is used, but only enough to give contrast and variety. 
The stuff, we believe, is a fine cheese-cloth, wetted, 
and while wet loaded with fuller’s-earth, then wrung 
and left to dry in the minute, crépe-like folds thus pro- 
duced. In our two studies, copied on a larger scale, 
the character of the stuff is more clearly shown. It 
requires the opposition of large, flat or nearly flat sur- 
faces, like those of the architecture in the “ Golden Stair.” 
But there harmony is never once lost sight of. The 
spiral stairway and the marble mouldings of the door 
may be said to repeat in a more massive way the play 
of line in the draperies. 

The drawing of heads, hands and feet in all the paint- 
It is abstract but cor- 
rect, like that of Ingres, but witha delicacy superadded 
for the like of which we would haveto go back to the 
Italian predecessors of Raphael, from whom the pre- 
Raphaelite brothers took their name. Singularly they 
also were minute observers of expression, and took de- 
light in inventing types of ultra-refinement which, how- 
ever, were not often of the sweetly serious character of 
Burne-Jones's ideal figures. This “ type” has been much 
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BY E. BURNE-JONES. 


ridiculed and caricatured, as any imaginative creation is 
sure to be in these days; but in our opinion is the prin- 
cipal claim on immortality of the painter. 

The studies given on this page, we may add, although 
not reproduced exactly in the figures of the picture, were 
probably made with it in view. However this may be, 
their intrinsic beauty will justify their appearance here. 
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DESIGNING BY WOMEN. 





HE subject of industrial tech- 
nical design for women is cre- 
ating an interest which in- 
creases daily, but there are 
many who have only a vague 
idea as to what industrial de- 
sign really is, and also but a 

faint idea as to its value for 
women. Many confound indus- 
trial with high art; the term ‘‘ de- 
sign” may be, and is, applied in 
many ways and to many things; 
the term “art” also; while the “ in- 
dustrial” part is often supposed to 
mean sewing, telegraphy, stenography 
or typewriting, and the list might be lengthened. 

The names of various schools are misleading—the 
National Academy of Design in New York, for instance, 
the truth being that industrial art as applied to practi- 
cal designs for wall-papers, carpets, silks and other art 
manufactures has no place either in its curriculum or 
exhibitions, Statements made by many schools through- 
out the United States are also misleading, for in most of 
these schools the principles of design merely are taught 
and not the art of applying these principles in a practi- 
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cal way to technical designs for any one special purpose. 
Design taught without reference to the capability and 
limitation of machinery or appropriateness is absurd ; 
it is devising an ornament without knowing the means 
of producing the article to which ornament is applicable. 
“Pictures are not patterns, and patterns are not de- 
signs ; an impracticable pattern is no design.” Design 
is in itself a compound of two branches: mechanical 
science, on the one hand, and fine art on the other. De- 
sign has a mechanical, practical element in its nature, 
and this element deserves no less attention than the 
artistic, though not always considered. 

The principles of design—i.e., geometrical drawing, 
symmetrical arrangement, conventionalization, histori- 
cal ornament, botanical analysis, the enlarging and re- 
ducing of drawings to a scale, and abstract design, 
are taught in all the technical schools, and some of these 
branches now form a part of public school instruction. 
In one or two schools of design and technology, possi- 
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bly two or three branches of technical design are prac- 
tically pursued, but there are only one or two institu- 
tions which teach women the technicalities of all the 
branches of industrial manufacture. 

Which of them gives instruction on plain, drop and 
turn-about matches ; the blotch and two or three prints 
for wall-papers; the points, sprigs and double-shot- 
about for ingrains ; the lead lines for stained glass; the 
tie-down for silks; the flock and flitter blocks for dec- 
orated window-shades ; the different requirements for 
line and pin oil-cloths; the planted frame in a five- 
frame body Brussels ; the number of colors and bronzes 
possible to any one print in a wall-paper, and how and 
where they must fall ; the number of colors allowable in 
a body Brussels, and how they must be arranged ; the 
number of color combinations possible in a two-ply in- 
grain, and how to obtain them; the dimensions (or 
counts) of all the various patterns; also the size and 
color restrictions of designs for calico, chintz, lace, awn- 
ing cloth, handkerchief borders, gingham, ribbon, table- 
linen, woven and printed silk, decorated wirdow-shades 
and all woven or printed goods ? 

It is pitiful, the number of artistic young women, 
with ambition to eventually become self-supporting, who 
after a two or three years’ course in some of these so- 
called schools of design, and whose little fund, so care- 
fully gathered and hoarded to pay for this education, has 
vanished, learn for the first time that the instruction 
given was vo? practical, and that their designs, for this 
reason, are unsalable. Not that these schools intend 
to deceive; they simply do not know there is any- 
thing beyond the principles and theory of design; they 
do not know the practical technical requirements, and 
therefore they are not able to teach them. 

Do not these schools, then, sell designs? Yes, occa- 
sionally. Should a pupil design a pattern embodying an 
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extremely beautiful and novel idea, it may be bought for 
its beauty and originality alone; the result being that it 
must afterward be redrawn and recolored by a practi- 
cal designer, who adapts it to the machinery by which 
it is to be produced. This designer must be paid for 
his work, and the original designer receives merely a 
part of the payment, when she might have been given 
the whole amount had her design been ready for use ; 
then, too, a designer whose work is not practical leads 
but a precarious existence, as, unless her designs are un- 
usually novel, she cannot dispose of them; for manu- 
facturers prefer, as a rule, patterns ready for work, even 
if not quite so original. When all requirements—beauty, 
novelty and practicability—are combined in one, then, 
and not till then, we have the perfect design. 

Before any question of art arises, the designer must 
know the amount of ornamentation the material is capa- 
ble of receiving and the kind of decoration suitable to 
the purpose for which the manyfactured goods is to be 
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applied. If a designer is not industrially as well as ar- 
tistically educated, she cannot be familiar with the proc- 
ess of manufacturing the goods designed for, and does 
not know what can and what cannot be accomplished by 
the machinery which is to produce her design. 

Designers for glassware should understand the opti- 
cal properties of glass, its reflection and refraction, and 
that these properties are to be developed by light. If 
we have a design which treats glass'as an opaque sub- 
stance, we get a fc/ure to amuse dilettanti, not a de- 
sign to be worked by a manufacturer. Designers for 
potters should be chemists as well as artists, taking 
cdteful heed to the effect of fire on their clays and 
colors, The designer for textile fabrics must distin- 
guish between patterns to be printed and patterns to be 
woven, and must know the resources of the cylinder and 
Jacquard, The next best thing to knowing what can be 
done is knowing what cannot be done. In designing 
for manufacturers (aside from the practicalities and 
technicalities), the first and almost the last consideration 
is effect—definite, striking and immediate effect. “ Fine 
art is to suggest thought; industrial art, to produce 
pleasing emotion. The first of these is permanent, the 
second is but transitory.” 

Our lot is fortunately cast in a century which recog- 
nizes knowledge and the arts as a moral power, and es- 
timates them not for their mere acquisition and posses- 
sion, but by their practical influence. We find in our 
manufactories manifest signs of improvement in design, 
and the importance of this cannot be overrated ; to re- 
tain her supremacy as a manufacturing nation, America 
must be prepared to maintain a rivalry not with one, 
but all competitors. Hence the needed establishment of 
practical schools of design; hence the necessity, the 
duty of their most efficient superintendence. We re- 
fuse to admit that America is incompetent to compete 
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with foreign countries in ornamental and_ industrial 
design because of any natural defect or inherent want 
of taste ; we contend that the only thing we need now in 
this country is proper education for our youth. 

“ The first great cause of the excellence of the Lyon- 
ese silk designs,” to quote from a report by W. Cooke 
Taylor, LL.D., written many years ago, is the superiority 
of their schools. In these the very highest principles of 
art are taught in connection with the most minute de- 
tails of manufacture. Loom patterns and other special 
designs are not practised until the pupils have mastered 
the general principles of art and so much mechanical 
science as will enable them to know the processes by 
which their designs must be realized. The course of 
education in L’Ecole Martiniére includes anatomy, zo6l- 
ogy, botany, chemistry, drawing and other elements of 
the fine arts. A similar course is pursued at the great 
school supported by the municipality. To this school a 
botanical garden is attached, and a conservatory where 











youths draw flowers from the growing plant—not, as 
here, from cut and often withered specimens. This is 
indeed one of the greatest advantages French designers 
enjoy, and not the less valuable because so easy of ac- 
cess. The manufacturers are educated in taste as well 
as the designers they employ. Junior partners, even of 
the most extensive establishments, may be seen studying 
in the School of Arts, while the sons of all manufactur- 
ers go through the same routine of at- 
tistic, mechanical and chemical studies 
as the youths trained in the School of 
Design. Even the operatives are in- 
cluded in this wise system; drawing is 
taught in all the primary schools, and 
there is scarce a weaver in Lyons who 
is not well skilled in the analysis of pat- 
tern, The designers of Lyons surpass 
those of Paris in their floral patterns. 
Flowers, indeed, appear to be a perfect 
The workmen em- 
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passion in Lyons. 
ploy much of their leisure in gathering 
flowers and trying the effect of grouping 
them in various combinations. Indeed, 
the operatives frequently suggest new 
designs to their employers, and still more 
frequently introduce elegant modifica- 
tions and valuable improvements to de- 
signs that have been furnished by the 
regular artist. Connected with the 
Schools of Design and Les Ecoles des 
Arts et Métiers are the weaving schools, 
which are attended by designers as well 
as operatives. The silk at- 
tached to one of the schools is itself a 
school of the highest value. All works 
of art, all public gardens, and many pri- 
vate collections are gratuitously opened 
to the public. It is perfectly astonishing 
to see the pride the weavers take in 
their knowledge of design.” 

We refuse to admit also that whatever 
can be done by man in practical design 
cannot, with proper instruction, be done 
as wellby woman. Certainly women are 
possessed of a refined taste, a fine perception for color 
and form, delicacy of touch, originality of ideas, a sense 
of the fitness of things, and the patience necessary to 
work out their ideas, provided they know the mechani- 
cal requirements necessary, and the proper way to set 
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tain some if not all of the remuneration now awarded the 
foreign designer. The field of industrial art is most 
interesting to women, and the time wasted by them in 
decorating china and painting or embroidering fancy 
articles might, if applied to the study of practical design, 
yield them a comfortable income. This occupation will 
furnish women the means of earning a comfortable liv- 
ing, and competition does not grind the remuneration to 
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3- LINE OIL-CLOTH DESIGN. ANNA W, 


a pitiful amount, as in other departments of art work. 

The illustrations of this article, designed by the pupils 
of the School of Industrial Art and Technical Design 
for Women in New York, are practical as far as they 
can be, irrespective of size and color, All the designs 
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hill; the petunias are to be embroidered in silks of the 
natural colors of the flowers. The head-piece, by Miss 
Anna L. Belden, is designed for a decorated holland 
window shade. The border is to be printed in crim- 
son flock and gold bronze. 

No, 1 is a sketch, drawn to a scale, for a five-frame 
body-brussels, the coloring to be an indigo ground, 
with pattern in soft shades of Indian red and old gold, 

No. 
ply, double shot about ingrain carpet, to 
be brought up by the weaving in four 
effects of color—crimson, gray,cream and 


2 


is a working design for a two- 


orange. To the uninitiated an ingrain 
design is a sealed book ; it requires con- 
siderable technical knowledge to under- 
stand or appreciate it. 

No. 3 is a design for a line oil-cloth, 
In all these designs as made in the 
school, the proper colors are painted in 
the patterns, and are not indicated by 
black and white, as here set forth. 

No. 4 speaks for itself; it is unmis- 
takably a design for Duchess lace, as the 
running of the threads plainly shows, 

It must be remembered that color adds 
very materially to the beauty as well as 
to the practicability of design ; much is 
lost also by the lack of proper dimen- 
sions, the columns of this magazine ne- 
cessitating a reduction in size of all the 


drawings from their correct “ counts ;” 
and, as before stated, none of the designs 
are thoroughly practical on this account. 
It will 


between sketches and working designs, 


be noticed there is a difference 


although both require that certain tech- 

nicalities be observed ; it is, however, the 

working design from which the fabric 
is directly manufactured. 

That woman can and does succeed as 

a designer is a certainty—provided her 

instruction is practical, not theoretical. 

Not only should the principles and theory 

of design be taught, but also how to ap- 

ply those principles practically as well as artistically 

to a design for some definite purpose, that it may be 

manufactured from at once, printed or woven from by 

machinery, without first being redrawn, recolored and 


adapted by a regular designer, As any manufacturer 





NO, 4. DESIGN FOR DUCHESS LACE, 


Unskilled labor and incom- 
petent workmen have been the bane of the manufacturer, 
who has found it necessary to send abroad for designs 
made by skilled artists; but there is no reason why 
American women should not qualify themselves to re- 


forth those ideas on paper. 





are derived from our common garden flower, the petunia, 
showing the different treatment of the same “ motif” 
required by various manufactured goods. 

The initial at the head of this article is combined 
with an embroidery design by Miss Elizabeth Tanna- 


EMMA HUMPHREYS, 


will testify, numbers of designs possessing novelty of 
line, beauty of color and “ style” are rejected solely be- 
cause the leading principle has been neglected. Let the 
originator herself be the practical designer, and in this 


way secure independence, FLORENCE E. COREY, 
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VII.—GOLD—METHODS OF USE, 


TALKS TO MY CLASS. 








As “beauty unadorned is adorned the most,” so to a 
refined taste a piece of fine French china, graceful in 
form, is far more attractive in its white simplicity than 
any crudely laid or inartistically painted decoration can 
make it, or showily ornamented with liquid or inferior 
gold. Therefore, I do not advise the use of liquid gold, 
or any of the cheap grades of burnish gold, nor even 
matt gold scantily laid. 

Liquid gold can be cheaply purchased in vials ready 
for use and is easily applied with brush or pen. The 
brush or palette on which it is used must be perfectly 
clean and free from any trace of turpentine. It is 
better to use a new brush; if not, the brush must be 
thoroughly cleaned with hot water and soap and com- 
pletely dried, as dampness is detrimental to the gold. 
Pour only a few drops of the gold on to the palette at a 
time. When applying it to the china, see that the gold 
is thick enough to look quite dark. Test it by a line on 
your palette ; if a light fawn shade, wait until it thickens 
a little and try again. If it stands too long exposed to 
the air, it will become hard and of a blackish tone. If 
applied too thick, it will crack badly in firing. If you 
have much surface to cover, use a brush as large as will 
work conveniently and with uniform strokes. Should 
the work be a little clouded it need not alarm you, as 
the firing will most likely give it a smooth appearance. 
The less used of it the better, however, and its best 
effects are in delicate traceries over color that has been 
fired, or in the same on white china. But as, in that case, 
so little gold is required, I would advise the use of bet- 
ter gold. On white china apply twice, with two firings. 

If you wish at any time to remove any of the gold, wash 
it off thoroughly with soap and water, not with turpen- 
tine, or you will have a purple spot after firing. Never 
use liquid gold over Royal Worcester colors, as it spreads 
upon these absorbent surfaces, When several pieces 
decorated with this gold are being fired, the steam aris- 
ing may ruin the glaze and brilliancy of the colors. 

In the cheaper grades of work in factories, in the 
hands of practical decorators, creditable results are of- 
ten obtained. But even then it is but as the tinsel to 
the real, and the amateur should be chary of its use. 

Buy your gold only of reliable dealers, either in pow- 
der or in a paste on glass slabs, as it comes ready for 
use. The latter is far preferable for beginners. Any 
of the houses advertising “ Matt Gold” in The Art Ama- 
teur can be relied upon. But to your inexperienced 
hand, it will often seem to vary greatly in quality, de- 
pending upon whether if is freshly prepared. Always 
procure the latter when you can; it saves you much 
time, and is more satisfactory. 

It should be soft and easily worked. If hard and dry 
or become so in keeping, warm the slab, first putting on 
the gold a little fat oil, Always prepare your gold by 
removing what you require to your palette, rubbing care- 
fully with your knife with turpentine till it is of a creamy 
consistency, a little thicker than your colors for paint- 


ing. For lines, use a fine “ tracer,” and for other work 
a medium-sized painting brush. Set apart certain 
brushes for your gold, and never use them for color. 
Keep a little dish in which to wash them out with alco- 
hol. It will soon evaporate. In time the accumulation 
of gold dust amounts to considerable. This can be 
mixed, a little at a time, with your prepared gold and 
utilized. 

As gold adds just so much cash value to the cost of 
your piece, besides the labor of laying, do not think to 
economize by a thin coat. It will only cheapen your 
decoration, as the china will show through when fired, 
or if it is not actually discernible then, it will soon appear 
by use. If you wish to lay gold over color, the latter 
must first be fired. It is then better to purchase the 
hard or unfluxed gold for the purpose, except for the 
Royal Worcester style of decoration. 

There is nothing intricate in the manner of laying gold, 
and the whole process is simply told; but all depends 
upon your own judgment and skill in applying it, and 
for the light and feathery effects a certain delicacy and 
deftness of the wrist movement and abundant patience 
are necessary. 

A finely coated handle or ornamental portion of any 
piece may be as handsome and enduring in effect as 
though of solid metal, and it is to the object decorated 
what the frame is to the finished painting. As you have 
now reached a stage where you do both delicate and 
creditable painting and tinting, I pray you do not be 
lured into cheapening it with inferior gilding. 

For outlining your painting or for delicate lines and 
borders, a fine tracer must be used and the gold a little 
thinner than for more solid effects. Take as much gold 
at a time as the brush can carry and make an even line. 
To do this, drag it lightly over the china, lifting the 
brush as seldom as possible ; never if you can avoid it, 
until you have finished the line or must replenish the 
gold, as it is almost impossible to start the line again 
with perfect uniformity. 

In laying broader masses of on handles, use a brush 
graded in size according to the space to be covered. 
Put on the gold with firm, even pressure. If the brush 
clings a little to the china and the gold is smooth and 
covers it well, you may feel pretty certain of good re- 
sults from firing. If the gold spreads thin and unequally, 
you have used too much turpentine, and must wait until 
it evaporates, or add more gold. Let theturpentine dry 
on what you have laid before trying to work over it. If 
in any place there is roughness, the gold has not been 
carefully mixed, and it will flake off in firing. Remove 
it by wiping carefully off with a cloth wet in alcohol and 
regild. Dry your gold in a moderately hot oven, when 
it will often take on a bronze appearance, and if there 
are defects in covering or roughness, regild ; a second 
coat can be put on before firing when it is thoroughly 
dry. Be careful that no spatters of gold fall on your 
painting, as you will have a gilt spot when fired. Gold 
requires about the same heat as carmines. Under-fired 
it will rub off, over-fired it will have a dead appearance, 
and resist all attempts at burnishing. You can onlv put 
on another coat and fire again. 

If the gold should blister in firing, in consequence of 
being laid too thick in places, or of using too much fat 
oil, carefully remove it with emery cloth No. 00, made 











still finer by rubbing two 
small pieces together, in 
order to avoid scratching 
the gold. 

Gold in powder is pur- 
chased by the penny- 
weight, and must be pre- 
pared for use by rubbing 
carefully on your china 
palette with the bone 
_- knife with fat oil until 
perfectly smooth; thin 
with a little turpentine. 
: For both this and the 

Se gold ready prepared on 

the glass slabs, it will 
be necessary to add a lit- 
tle turpentine from time 
to time as you work, as 
it dries rapidly, or dip 
the brush into the tur- 
pentine before taking up 
the gold. This must be 
done with a good deal of 
judgment; or you will 
quickly find that your gold will spread unequally. 
If used in powder, prepare only as much gold as you 
require at the time. If your gold is of first quality, prop- 
erly laid and fired, it will come from the kiln a soft matt 
yellow, readily taking on a fine finish under the bur- 
nisher. 

The most simple burnisher, requiring little skill in use, 
is the spun-glass brush, encased in twine, the latter to 
be unwound and removed as the brush wears down, 
which it does rapidly. It can be used at both ends, 
until too short to handle conveniently. 

The process consists in simply moving the brush back 
and forth, which gives a soft though not brilliant finish 
to the gold, and is the one desired for all general pur- 
poses. Always wear gloves—rubber are preferable— 
in the process, as the broken particles of glass penetrate 
the hands, and, pricking like needles, are difficult to re- 
move, often tormenting one for days. Hold the article 
to be burnished over the cover of a paper box to catch 
all the particles. Keep a soft hair brush of some kind 
to brush your china, for the pieces of glass often cling 
most tenaciously, and if one gets into your painting it 
will run like a glaze and mar your work when fired. 
In our next talk, I will tell you of other methods of bur- 
nishing and the different styles of gold decoration. 


CARE OF BRUSHES. 





When success or failure in china paint depends so 
much upon the brush, it is of the utmost importance 
that they have proper care. 

Do not clean your brushes with alcohol, as is so often 
advised in this country. It burns the brush, causing 
the hairs to grow brittle and break, to torment you in 


your work, The French method is to clean the brushes 


carefully with turpentine when through working. In 
Dresden, when the student is painting from day to day 
on figures, the custom is not to clean the brush at all 
until it is necessary to change the color ; having a brush 
for nearly every tint keeps the brushes more pliable. 
But with flowers, the multiplicity of tints sometimes 
makes this inconvenient. Always wash with turpen- 
tine, twirling the brush against the side of the cup until, 
when dipped in lavender or clove oil and pressed upon 
the white china palette, no color can be perceived. This 
is the only safe plan when changing colors ; the faintest 
tint remaining will sometimes spoil the next color used, 
when it is subjected to the chemical changes in the 
kiln. 

After washing your brushes, dip them in a little fat 
oil, and carefully press and straighten them with a soft 
cloth before laying them away where they will not get 
bent. A bent brush is utterly useless for painting and 
requires much time and manipulation to restore it to 
working condition. 

If you need to carry your brushes in a box, take a stiff 
piece of card-board, an inch or more longer than your 
longest brush; pass a rubber band about it, not too 
tight, taking stitches across it at irregular intervals, 
according to the size of your brush-handles. Pass your 
brushes through these spaces, letting the card project 
beyond the brushes. They will thus be securely held. 

ELIZABETH HALSEY HAINES. 
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DINING-ROOM DECORATION. 


tions as 
other so 
lends it- 
self to decoration. In 
former times the op- 
portunities its neces- 
sary furniture and 
belongings’ afford 
were usually taken 
advantage of, and it 
was in many cases 
the largest and the 
handsomest room of 
the dwelling. In 
many houses it is 
still distinguished by 
its high ceiling, which 
allows of large win- 
dows, its chimney- 
piece rising to the 
roof, its sideboard 
laden with _ silver. 
These are, indeed, 
the first things to be 
looked to in arrang- 
ing a scheme of din- 
ing-room decoration. 

We will assume, 
then, that we have to 
deal with a room of 
good size, on the 
ground floor, not in 
a basement, well 
lighted and provided 
with an open fire- 
place and some op- 
portunity for the dis- 
play of silver and 
china. Granted all 
this, it should not be 
difficult to make a 
cheerful, hospitable- 
appearing room. 
The best way of 
prefacing such gen- 
eral remarks as we 
will have to make is 
to describe two or 
three dining-rooms 
in which these con- 
ditions have been 
complied with by the 
architect, and turned 
to proper account by 
the decorator. 

The first is a city 
house, and has or 
would have the usual 
city view from its 
windows, if the latter 
were not of stained 
glass. They arethree 
in number, one at 
each side of the man- 





tel, and one making . 


a wide bay at the end 
of the room. The 
glass is, for the most 
part, almost white, 


HERE is.no part of the modern house which 
is as a rule so badly managed as to decora- 


the dining-room; yet surely no 








have only the geometrical pattern, into which some fine 
bits of old painted glass have been inserted. The ceil- 
ing has beams of black oak relieved with arabesques 
in dull gold, panels of dark blue stamped leather, with 
a holder arabesque design, and festoons of fruit and 





but roughened so that nothing more than a genial 


glow comes through from the red brick walls of 
neighboring dwellings. It is, however, leaded in a 
simple, geometrical pattern, which in the large bay is 
broken by a few sprays of ivy in emerald-green glass, 


which twine about an escutcheon bearing a monogram 


in the centre of the window. 


The other two windows 





DINING-ROOM DECORATION. BY A. SANDIER, 


flowers fill in the spaces between them. Pilasters of 
black oak run up from the high wainscot to the cornice, 
where they terminate in Renaissance capitals. The 
walls are hung with a dark blue stuff diapered with 
heraldic designs in dull-red and orange. The mantel, 
also, is of dark wood, richly carved; and, in short, the 
general effect of the room would be dark and perhaps 


excessively rich but for the flood of warm light that 
comes in through the three large windows. This, how- 
ever, and the display of silver and gold plate on the 
side of the room opposite the windows and the fire- 
place, and where, consequently, it catches every ray of 
light, make it quite 
bright and cheerful. 
Even on dull days 
the spots of positive 
color and the occa- 
sional glitter of gold 
keep it from appear- 
ing gloomy. As has 
often been noticed, 
bright colors and 
gilding in small 
quantity on a dark 
surface have a cheer- 
ful effect, while dark 
ornamentation on a 
light ground often 
has an effect quite 
the reverse of what 
is looked for. 

We will take an- 
other example from 
a country house near 
New York. In this 
house the dining- 
room is yet larger 
than the one we have 
just described. Its 
general arrangement 
is similar—that is, 
the windows and the 
fireplace are similar- 
ly placed; but all 
three of the windows 
are large bays, and 
as the view.is on 
pleasant lawns, and 
from them across the 
bay, with the wooded 
hills of Staten Island 
in the distance, they 
have been treated 
like the window in 
our illustration. 
That is to say, each 
light is a large sheet 
of plate glass set in 
a border of greenish 
rondels, The upper 
lights, however, are 
in stained glass, the 
subjects, taken from 
a Japanese picture 
book, being shells 
and fishes. Theleads 
follow the lines of the 
water, and are bro- 
ken here and there by 
rough “ jewels,” giv- 
ing an effect of glit- 
ter and changing 
sheen which is not 
realistic, but is very 
suggestive. The 
room is wainscoted 
to the ceiling, but the 
wood has been paint- 
ed a dull old gol 
color—a mistake, we 
think, for a deeper color would be better, on account of 
the abundance of light by day, while the tint chosen 
does not light up well by night. It is, however, re- 
lieved by some delicate mouldings and bits of carving 
in low relief, which, while not obtrusive, take away the 
look of bareness which the room might otherwise have. 
This bareness, however, is intentional, for the room 
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contains several fine pictures. The tone of the walls, 
also, was chosen not for its own sake, but to serve as 
background for the pictures. It would, perhaps, have 
_ been better to hang them somewhere else, but this room, 
being the largest in the house and having the best light, 
was chosen, ana, all things considered, with good results. 

Both these rooms, ‘however, cost a good deal of 
money, especially if we include the cost of the paint- 
ings in the second room, as we must, seeing that 
they are the must important element in its deco- 
ration. But some of our readers will doubtless thank 
us for some account of a less expensively treated 
room, which yet is pleasant and artistic. It is a 
room in a small house, belonging to a family which is 
not numerous, and which does not attempt to give any 
formal entertainments. It is therefore a small room, 
seating four or five people comfortably, with a single 
large window, an open fireplace and china closets built 
into the wall. It is finished in yellow pine, which has 
been left of its natural color. Under the cornice, at the 
height of the ordinary moulding, a shelf about six inches 
wide has been placed, which supports some bits of blue 
and white porcelain, old fafence and the like. A few 
good engravings and etchings hang on the walls. There 
are window curtains and a portiére in blue and white 
Japanese chintz. A prettier room it were hard to find, 
and we do not know but that we would prefer it, for 
ourselves, to either of the rooms described above. 

Our illustration is not offered as a good example to copy 
exactly, but as combining several features in fashionable 
use. The frieze of gayly tinted tropical birds and flow- 
ers would of itself afford sufficient brilliant color for any 
room not of very great size. The pilasters, which are 
chamfered and incised in a rather meaningless way, 
would be better if much plainer. They might be of 
stained cherry. Neither can we commend the unsym- 
metrical cupboard, which is not merely unsymmetrical, 
but completely out of balance. The treatment of the 
wall in a design of grasses and other plants might, 
however, be managed so as to produce a charming 
effect. No such contrast of values as is shown in 
the drawing should be aimed at. The plants should de- 
tach themselves but slightly from a ground of nearly 
the same tone. The shells and pebbles of the dado 
are only suitable for a summer house. Lamps of col- 
ored glass and brass, like the one shown, are to be 
avoided. They are dear, and are too often vulgar. 
Our illustration gives an excellent hint as to 
the decoration of table linen. Cut and 
drawn work, which can be executed in every 
family, is by far the most suitable way of 
decorating tablecloths. One should bear in 
mind, above all things, the natural features 
of the room : never subordinate them to mere 
accessories; strive for harmony; avoid a 
naturalistic treatment, which to be well done 
would have to be very costly, and keep to a 
rather low key of color, which may lighten 
or darken, as the lighting of the room may 
suggest. 


BATH-ROOM DECORATION. 


ALTHOUGH the bath-room occupies an 
important place in every well-arranged 
house, but little attention is given to its dec- 
oration. Still, while accepting the tubs and 
the faucets such as the plumber makes 
them, we can utilize them from a decorative 
point of view. Our idea would be to trace 
around the room designs which, by partak- 
ing of the shape of the apparatus, will 
oblige them to participate in the general 
decoration of the room, This is what we 
have tried to doin our illustration, repre- 
senting the side of the room against which 
the bathing tub rests. The tub is sur- 
mounted by a shower bath and double fau- 
cets, with a thermometer for giving the 
water the desired temperature. The wall 
is covered with faience tiles, upon which a 
line surrounding the bathing tub, the show- 
er bath and the faucets forms a framework 
for the decoration, consisting of rushes ar- 
ranged geometrically ; the central panel is 
covered with plants naturally treated and 
blossoming trees. The tiles immediately 
surrounding the bath tub might be deco- 
rated with lotus blossoms and leaves ina 
conventional pattern, giving bolder lines, 





THE STROLLING CRITIC. 


BROADWAY firm of 
exhibits a new bedstead, the head- 
board and foot-board of which are 
panelled in a rather novel fashion. 
The material is satinwood, and in 
the head of each panel is set a fes- 
toon in dead finish silver relief. In 
a shop on upper Fifth Avenue the 

same color scheme is seen in the facing of a fire- 

place, silver garlands being attached to deep yel- 


decorators 
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SIMPLE CORNER SHELVES, 


low tiles. In both instances the result is excellent, and 
it would seem that there are, perhaps, some surprises 
of a satisfactory kind awaiting the judicious adjustment 
of yellow and silver in decoration. 

*.* 

SOME photographs of German house doors of the 
Rococo period, which I saw lately, pleased me not only 
by the beauty of the work, but also on account of a con- 
venience which seems to have gone out of modern car- 
pentry. For some perverse reason we place door- 
handle and lock three feet from the floor in a cross- 
piece which has become known as the “ lock-rail.” 
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We all know the annoyance of fitting a key into the 
hole under the projecting knob, especially at night or 
in a dark hall. We crouch down,. objurgate and ex- 
periment. Now, these old doors have the lock and 
knob at least four feet six inches from the ground, in 
This location—the only 
sensible one—would become universal nowadays _ if 


the vertical piece of the door. 


only our architects would so specify it, and thus force 
our carpenters out of a tradition bequeathed to us, I 
imagine, by their English predecessors of the last 
century. 

+ * 

IN the Strolling Critic's first instalment a hint was 
given for a parlor table to be made by covering a very 
ordinary kitchen table with a material such as plush or 
felt. An equally cheap and elegant low corner cabinet 
can be made by having your carpenter make a pine or 
white-wood core on the very simple lines of our sketch, 
and then hiding it under a tight sheathing of velours, 
corduroy or heavy velvet, with fringes at the edges of 
the shelves. You can have as many shelves as you 
please, and you can shape them in a variety of pleasing 
curves, ‘ 

* + 

It recently fell to a certain architect's Jot to have 
a client who had seen a sea-shore house at Martha's 
Vineyard. The said house or box was built at an 
absurdly low cost. There was no hand-floated plaster- 
ing, no polished woodwork, none of the ordinary finish 
which eats up money so dreadfully, but, in the absence 
of these things, there was solid comfort and great 


The house was 


not 


picturesqueness within and without. 
air-tight and substantial. 
differ much from the weather-facing, consisting mostly 
of pine sheathing—the cheapest finish known, yet 
excellent when carefully executed. The inspired client 
had concluded that something like this could be done in 
a suburban house, and begged his architect's help. He 
was willing to sacrifice most of the ordinary prettiness 


The finish inside did 


of houses, provided he could have an interesting, uncon- 

ventional home. He was a young journalist, and was 

married to a charming woman who, like himself, hated 
pomp and ceremony. 

* ~ * 

THE architect, fortunate in so wise and independent 

a client, fell at once into the notion. When the plans 

were ready for figuring, the carpenters made wry faces. 

A house without hard with pine 

sheathing all over, with plain 


finish, 
two-inch 
strips for door and window trim, skirtings, 
caps and architraves, instead of the regular 
moulded and mitred factory stuff—it was 
unparalleled, it was like a cellar or a barn. 
Client and architect kept cool, and the job 
was duly awarded. The wood was selected 
with great care. Nearly all of the ten 
rooms were wainscoted and ceiled with 
narrow sheathing, the walls and floors be- 
ing perfectly deafened as the work pro- 
Sand-finished frieze spaces were 
An immense quantity 


gressed. 
left in each room. 
of lathing and plastering, and of milling 
and joinery was saved, and the saving ap- 
plied to the construction of special features 
of comfort or interest. The pine sheath- 
ing in the hall shows in the wainscot and 
ceiling, the beams of which, being very 
heavy, are spaced twice as far as usual, 
and support a light deafened floor. All 
the woodwork has been oiled and rubbed 
to a golden-brown color. The brick-work 
is very rough, and a rock-faced lintel spans 
the fireplace. The decorations are in cop- 
per boss nails. The ensemble is quiet, 
cheerful and unstilted. The whole house 
cost about $3050,. finished in this manner ; 
but with the ordinary woodwork, mantels, 
plastering, etc., would have cost at least 
$1500 more. 
* * 

MANY American towns have been beau- 
tified by the removal of fences, and hedges 
separating estates, or from in front of houses ; 
but where a country place is of consider- 
able extent and contains patches of woods 
or great stretches of grass-land, the rural 
effect often is heightened rather than de- 
creased by the use of a low wall of large 
boulders, which are placed side by side, 
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Tuts sketch of a cradle was inspired by a delightful 
but costly Empire creation, in mahogany and brass, 
seen at Sypher’s, I have simplified detail and con- 


A CRADLE IN “ FIRST EMPIRE” STYLE, 


struction, and suggest painted decoration. The Art 
Amateur will gladly publish a working drawing, should 
any reader wish to reproduce this piece, which may be 
done at a very modest cost. 

*.* 

VERY few people know how to design a chair, and by 
design | mean to give to it such proportions of height, 
depth and inclination as will insure the sitter’s equa- 
nimity. We are so used to badly designed chairs that 
we put up with them as with any other time-honored 








abuse. There are chairs and chairs—some for vanity, 
some for dining in, and some for ease. The first is the 
familiar gilt thing, too dainty and emaciated for humai 
usage. The parlor chair is very often something in 
which the fundamental idea has been lost in millinery, 
in queer stuffing. A mediaval logician would be de- 
lighted with some of our parlor chairs, for they are per- 
fect examples of the abstraction. All the qualities of 
strength and usefulness being eliminated, only the 
ethereal essence of a chair is left. Our dining-chair is 
for occasional use, and has a reasonable stiffness, since 
we do not nowadays eat from tricliniums. 
* * 
7 

OUR easy-chairs are commonly too high from seat to 
ground, the seat is not deep and wide enough and the 
back is too nearly vertical. For comfort the following 
proportions will be found to belong to a well-designed 





_business of the house, the 


easy-chair : height of seat, 16 or 17 inches; depth of 
seat, 20 inches at least; width of seat from 18 or 
more at the back to 22 inches at least at the front. The 
back should fall away 2% 
inches from the perpendicular 
up to a height of 30 inches, 
and should be gently increased 
for greater heights. The an- 
gles of repose of the human 
body vary very much, of 
course, but unless these gen- 
eral conditions are fulfilled, 
sitting for ease is unfulfilled. 
The two diagrams drawn to 
scale from actual examples 
illustrate what I have said. 
No. 1 shows a common form 
of parlor chair, the most ex- 
asperating of all, and simply 
useless with the casters off. 
No. 2 shows how you sit on 
an average chair, not neces- 
sarily a parlor piece, when you 
attempt to read in comfort. 
The body is indicated in each 
case by a dotted line. Of 
course, all our theory, though 
founded on fact, is at fault if 
fortunately one has the cast- 
iron back with a hinge in it 
which Charles Dudley Warner 
longed for when hoeing. 


* * 
om 


A CERTAIN well-to-do and 
well-read artisan friend of 
mine lives in a flat in which 
there are many evidences of an 
active mind. On the parlor 
table are heaps of books. 
Shakspeare, Emerson, Spen- 
cer and Bellamy occupy my 
friend after his day of fitting 
mitres, for he is employed by 
a well-known firm of decora- 
tors. He lately bought a few 
excellent photogravures, and, 
having himself made decent 
frames for them, hung them 
in view of the intellectual gi- 
ants just mentioned. Seeing these pictures I was 
cheered, thinking that he was getting in touch with still 
another world of culture. 
But, alas! his worthy wife, 
who manages the decorative 


“frills department,” as he 
indulgently calls it, at once 
sallied forth to the bargain 
counter of a big dry-goods 
shop, and at that depraved 
art repository secured some 
gauzy scarfs ornamented 
with plenty of spangles and 
fringe. These she disposed 
over the corners of the pho- 
togravures, and is now con- 
tent. You would be puz- 
zled to decide whether they 
are pictures desecrated by 
scarfs or scarfs displayed on 
pictures. To add that there 
are scarfs and bows on the 
chairs, the easel, the album, 
and possibly ‘on the fire- 
shovel, in this delectable flat, 
is perhaps superfluous. It is 
a wild orgy of scarfs. And 
yet the head of the house 
reads ‘‘ Looking Backward.” 
Mayhap, his tolerance is an 
undigested interpretation of 
the lines about giving 

“*to barrows, trays and pans 
Grace and glimmer of romance.” 

* * * 

THE Rookwood potteries 
are producing some very ar- 
tistic ware in the shape of 
candlesticks jn tints of olive, 





bronze, and yellow brown, sometimes shading into creain 
white or salmon pink. Bunches of poppies, sprays cf 
hops and faces of drowsy old men or children are the 
principal decorations. 


* * 
* 


SUEDE LEATHER is much used for book-covers, card- 
cases, pillows, chair cushions and other articles, and 
when decorated with gold or silver thread, Turkish 
floss or painted by hand (the least artistic way of treat- 
ing it, in our opinion) will serve, in its various uses, to 
beautify the home, and will stand much hard usage, 
owing to its flexible quality. 


* * 
* 


A DEALER in gas-fixtures recently showed me some 
pretty things in globes which, though not entirely new to 
the trade, seem quite unknown to those who want cheap 
things of artistic merit. One was a rather flattened globe 
of perfectly clear and wonderfully smooth glass, slightly 
tinged with bluish green color, which was concentrated 
in a series of those gorgeous color excrescences called 
“ jewels”—half emerald, half sapphire. The effect, with 
gas lit, was delightful, the neutral lower tint shedding a 
faint radiance wholly sympathetic with other colors, and 
the jewels burning softly like stars dropping from a 
rocket. These globes can be obtained in many tints, 
and are cheap. These are vastly different from the 
ordinary colored globes, owing to the great clearness of 
the glass, the delicacy of the coloring and the perfection 
of its solution in the glass. F.G.S.B 





SOMETHING of the grievance against servants is at- 
tributed by a newspaper writer to the increase of art in 
thehouse. Hesays: “ The‘ finish’ of to-day was utterly 
unknown to our ancestors, or even to our fathers. Com- 
pare the appearance of a modern dinner table, breakfast 
table or luncheon table with those of the last generation, 
and it will at once be seen what an abyss there is be- 
tween the demand put upon the persons who have to 
‘lay’ them now, and that which existed at the com- 
mencement of the present reign. The fruit, the flowers, 
the silver, the glass, the china—the ornamentation, in a 
word, which accompanies every meal, were asked for by 
our predecessors only on state and sumptuous occasions. 
There was less furniture to polish up, for rooms were 
far more scantily furnished, and as for china and knick- 
knacks, where these prevailed they were never entrusted 
to the tender mercies of a housemaid, but were affection- 
ately and carefully dusted, washed and wiped by the 
lady of the house herself.” 
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COMBINED BOOKCASE, DESK, AND CABINET. 















PORTFOLIOS AND READING COVERS. 
THE home manufacture of reading cases and port- 
folios is a branch of amateur art deserving more atten- 
tion than it is usually accorded; for if the actual 
construction of portfolios be a mere handicraft, the dec- 
oration possible in finishing them may be considered 
to enroll the whole among the minor arts. Such 
things are capable with the right treatment of being 
made as artistic as a painted plaque, or an embroid- 
ered antimacassar, and yet render more distinctly 
useful service than either of those popular but some- 
what superfluous articles. For presents, the fact that 
a decorated portfolio or reading case may be entirely 











the handiwork of the giver naturally increases its value ; 
for the sort we are now considering cannot be obtained 
ready for decoration at any store, but must needs be 
built up at home from the raw materials, The said 
materials are common enough until the final adornment 
is added, being merely ordinary brown cardboard, 
known as “ bookbinders’ millboard” (the sort used for 
boxes in dry-goods store will answer as well as the best 
for small sizes), an imitation of leather in the cheap 
fabric known as “ bookbinders’ muslin,” printed cretonnes, 
linens or silks, some tape or narrow ribbon, various 
sheets of paper and some ordinary wheat-flour paste. 
These with a T-square, a straight flat ruler, a sharp- 
pointed knife, a pair of scissors and a paste-brush com- 
plete the required outfit for the manufacture. A special 
white fabric known in England as “ticket buckram,” 
and used chiefly by dry-goods storekeepers and tailors 
for labels at the ends of rolls of cloth, is the best of all 
materials both for the joints of the portfolios and as a 
complete white covering for after decoration by the pen 
or brush, This fabric is hard, with a smooth texture, 
and possesses the great advantage of neither stretching 
nor shrinking to any appreciable extent when paste is 


























applied upon it. Indeed, this latter attribute is so im- 
portant that a word of warning may come in here, to 
test any other material before using, and to discard it 
if it stretches or shrink§ when wetted. 

To begin with the practical construction: First make 
some thick wheat-flour paste. For this the flour should 
be mixed slowly, with cautious additions of a few drops 
of cold water until it is a smooth cream. Then add 
quickly some boiling water in which a teaspoonful 
of powdered alum has been previously dissolved. Stir 
it constantly as the water is being added ; and then pour 
back the whole into a saucepan and keep stirring it over 
a fire until it thickens to the required consistency. The 
result is a firm adhesive substance that, owing to the 
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presence of the alum, will keep several days. Corrosive 
sublimate, a far more powerful antiseptic, is such a 
deadly poison that it cannot be recommended; a few 
drops of oil of cloves, however, will assist in its pres- 
ervation and impart a fragrant odor to the paste. 

It is necessary to have a firm pointed steel blade—an 
ordinary penknife will do, but a ‘‘shoemaker’s knife,” 
obtained for a few cents, is better; also a flat ruler, 
with a metal edge if possible, and some smooth boards 
for pressing the finished work, with a few bricks or 
other weights, unless a regular napkin-press be available. 

As the first stage of the process is somewhat “ messy,” 
it is best to make a good batch of “ carcases” in useful 
sizes, and keep them ready for after decoration when 
needed. The most useful sizes to prepare, range from a 
tiny case for sticking-plaster to a huge portfolio for 
large drawings; or from a cover to the miniature Half- 
Hour Series to a reading case for The Art Ama- 
teur. Having decided upon the size, first, with the 
assistance of a T-square, mark your lines at true right 
angles upon the cardboard. Then laying the piece flat 
upon a wooden board, or, better still, upon a piece of 
glass, place the metal edge of your ruler close to the 
pencilled line. Now, pressing very firmly upon the rule 
with the left hand, run a sharp-pointed knife lightly 
down the edge of the ruler; repeat the cut, using more 
pressure again and again, until the severance is made. 
The process needs boldness and care, or a slice of one 
of the fingers of the left hand may easily be detached 
with the cardboard, should the knife slip. 

We will suppose a reading cover for a single number 
of The Art Amateur is the subject of the first trial; 
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a fairly large one is easier for a beginner to manipulate. 
For this two boards 113 x 16% will be needed. This size 
is an eighth of an inch larger than the page each way. 
Next cut the pieces of paper for lining the inside of the 
covers the exact size of the page, 114x 16}. Then cut 
off a piece of the fabric, whether it be bookbinders’ 
muslin, the “buckram”™ specially recommended, or 
ordinary stiff linen, such as that used for rolling window 
shades, (8 x 3, and another of the same material, 11} x 3. 
Now paste these strips very thoroughly, allowing each to 
remain a few seconds before going over it again with 
the paste-brush. Lay the first with its moistened side 
uppermost upcn a flat surface. Place your two pieces 
of cardboard (A A, Fig. 1) parallel upon this strip 
(B, Fig. 1), remembering (and this is very important) 
that the width you allow between them will represent 
the holding qualities of the finished portfolio. For a 
single number let them be not over a quarter of an inch 
apart, parallel with each other and with the edges of 
the strip; see also that they leave equal portions of the 
strip top and bottom for turning over. Now turn over 
these pieces, and lay the strip 11 x 3 (which should be at 
hand ready pasted) to secure the ends of the first strip, 
and complete the back-joint of the portfolio. Lay a 
sheet of paper right over the strip, and rub it with firm 
pressure to make the pasted material adhere smoothly ; 
turn it over and rub down the other side in the same 
way. If properly done, the result is a rough portfolio, 
the complete foundation for all the after decoration, 
whatever it may be. To strengthen the corners, pieces 
of the same material used for the back strip may be 
applied (C C, Fig. 1). These turn over as shown in 
D D, Fig. 1, and whether allowed to be visible, as 
they are in Fig. 2, or covered over entirely, they improve 
both the finish and the lasting quality of the portfolio. 
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They are not needed, however, on small portfolios, as, 
unless skilfully applied, they are apt to produce a 
clumsy appearance. Their proportionate size in CC, 
Fig. 1, has been purposely exaggerated to explain their 
shape. Having proceeded so far, if you intend to finish 
the work in the ordinary common style, paper of any 
variety, whether marbled, plain or previously decorated, 
should be cut to the shape F in Fig. 2, and pasted on 
as there shown. It will be seen that the paper covers 
some of the material used for the back and corners; so 
in planning out your materials allowance must be made 
for this necessary overlapping. A quarter of an inch is 
sufficient, but it is better to allow too much than to find 
by too great economy you have spoiled the whole. In 
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practical work the whole piece is pasted and put in 
place as in F, Fig. 2, and then the corner pieces are cut 
off with a pair of sharp scissors to the required size. 

When the whole portfolio is to be covered (with a pat- 
terned silk or iinen, or a plain material for decorating) it is 
called “ whole binding,” anda shape shown by the dotted 
lines GG, upon Fig. 2, will be required. For another 
style, known as “Roxburgh,” or “quarter-binding,” shown 
in Fig. 3, the material used for the sides covers the 
corners, but yet allows the back strip to show; in this 
instance the back piece is arranged to be much wider 
than for the so-called “ half-binding” of Fig. 1. 

It is often impossible to mount thin silk direct upon 
cardboard ; indeed, it should never be attempted with- 
out a previous covering of white paper, if the silk be 
white, or.a suitable color to match in other cases, 
If a sheet of paper be pasted and the silk laid smooth- 
ly on and dried under pressure, it may then be used 
as easily as ordinary paper. This, however, sometimes 
stains the silk. The best plan is to cut the paper to 
the exact size required, to gum the silk to it, using a 
very thick mucilage, at the edges only. This when dry 
may be cut to a straight edge—otherwise always a diffi- 
cult task—and applied as readily as if it were a firm 
fabric. Finally paper slightly smaller each way, in the 
instance under notice 11} x 16, should be pasted neatly 
inside each cover. 
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How strings to tie the portfolio should be affixed is 
shown in Fig. 1, although they are really not applied 
until the stage shown in Fig. 2; but it was easier to ex- 
plain the manner of their insertion in that diagram. 
After the outer covering is pasted on, but before the 
inner lining sheet is fixed to each cover, a slit should be 
cut with a sharp pointed knife right through the card- 
board. Through this the ribbon should be passed, and 
its loose end pasted down. The lining paper may be 
trusted to secure it finally. When wide ribbons are 
used as decorative features of the cover (see Fig. 4) 
they are passed through in the same way. This needs 
some care, but can be accomplished with a little patience. 
Where the fabric is too rough in texture to permit 
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lettering by ink or paint, it is best to embroider the to be encased is desirable. But if the cover is to be and from the bottom, and the ends brought over top 


title required on the ribbon, or to paint it thereon in 
opaque water-colors (gouache) after it is fixed in place. 
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When a portfolio is intended to preserve a book, such 
as a Seaside novel, and not to be used at will for a va- 
riety of volumes, a preparatory stitching of the volume 





used for blotting-paper, for a railroad time-table or the 
successive numbers of a periodical, it is best to arrange 


FRENCH WORK OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (LOUIS XIII.), 


border around the edge may be embroidered in silk and outlined with fine Japanese gold, a thicker cord being used for the 


festoons between the detached ornaments and fillings of French knots in the upper part both of the flowers and festoons. 
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DRAWN FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE CLUNY MUSEUM. 
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and partly of silk embroidery outlined in each case with gold thread or silk cord. The narrow 
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THIs beautiful piece of work is worked on a rich red velvet ground 


other colors and materials, 


strings (as in Fig. 5) at the back to tie the contents in 
place. If some narrow ribbon be passed from the inside 
through the back piece about half an inch from the top 


and bottom and tied in the middle of the open pam- 
phlet or magazine, the contents are easily removed and 
replaced at pleasure. 

To prepare a paper-covered volume for permanent 
insertion in a portfolio of the style of Fig. 1 the exact 
size, the book must be new or in perfect condition, with 
neither loose leaves nor untidy edges. First paste a 
strip of fine muslin down the back ; then with a needle 
and coarse thread resew the whole book, passing the 
needle in long stitches through the back of each group 
of pages. Then rub a little paste over the stitches 
to prevent their slipping ; when dry apply thick paste 
over the back and the whole cover, and put the port- 
folio (which of course must be the fit exactly) firmly 
over it, leaving the whole to dry under heavy pressure. 
Although entirely an amateur’s makeshift, books bound 
in this ‘way will last for years. Opening easily as they 
do, it is the best way for binding volumes of music, 
where the great value of the binding consists in the 
limp back, so that the pages will keep open at any place. 
In ordinary bound books of music the annoyance caused 
by the pages refusing to stay open on the desk of a 
piano is too well known to need comment. 

The reading case in Fig. § is applied to a foundation 
of very thin cardboard, made into a portfolio as already 
described. Over this a figured silk is sewn, with pockets 
as indicated in the diagram. These are finished witha 
narrow braid, which may be used for binding the edges 
of the whole cover if desired. Ribbons at the back are 
arranged to tie between the leaves of the book and pre- 
vent its falling from its cover. A paper cutter inserted 
under one of the covers is a useful implement to include 
in this case. Made to take a volume of either of the 
many libraries of fiction, it is easy to insert each new 
volume as it appears, thus serving a double purpose in 
protecting the book and rendering it more sightly. 
Ribbons for tying between the pages of the volume, as 
shown here, may be applied to any of the portfolios, and 
are especially handy for those used for music, as by their 
aid any piece may be readily detached without disturb- 
ing its fellows ; for although only two ribbons are shown, 
any number may be used, as the soft silk can be threaded 
through the back in groups of four or six strands, to 
secure four or six pamphlets or pieces of music. 





ALTAR FRONTAL IN APPLIQUE WORK. 





THE proper method of working appliqué has fre- 
quently been described in The Art Amateur. In 
this case, the ground being velvet, rich silk will be 
best for the application, and a thick gold cord with 
dark maroon chenille sewn on each side of it for the 
dividing lines. The same gold cord forms the central 
line of the scroll from which the details of the design 
spring. A good neutral green may be selected for the 
leafage, with creamy white, pale blue and pink for the 
flower details. After these have been cut out, pasted 
and applied to the velvet in their proper places, the 
design being first marked on it, they must be sewn 
down by small oversewing stitches and then a gold 
thread outline worked all round as a finish. When this 
is done, embroidery stitches and French knots may be 
used to work up the design and to modify the tinting. 
For instance, on the cream portions small dots or mark- 
ings of amber in two shades may be used with good 
effect ; darker tones of the blue may be introduced in 
like manner by embroidery stitches. 

The broad band near the edge may be utilized for 
working in a motto or text of Scripture, and in this case 
a dead gold galloon would be most effective, with the 
lettering in bright gold thread outlined with red a good 
deal brighter than that of the velvet ground, or this 
band might be omitted and the small floral border fol- 
low immediately on the wide one of appliqué. 

The design would be equally applicable for use as 
orphreys or an altar hanging, leaving out both the narrow 
borders and using only the arabesque scroll. 

It must be remembered that the materials for applica- 
tion should all be first pasted on a frame backing and 
then cut out. Small portions of velvet orof cloth of gold 
carefully used with the silks will give much greater 
richness. The whole work must be pasted at the back 
with shoemaker’s paste before it is unframed, and if 
used as a superfrontal, should be lined with holland 
and then with silk, the linen being left an inch beyond 
the upper edge of the velvet so as to allow for fastening 
on to the altar without injuring the embroidery. 

L. HIGGIN. 
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THE FINE 


ARTS. 


UR reviews may 
well begin with The 
Century’s latest com- 
pleted volume, con- 
taining the numbers 
from November, 
1891, to May, 1892, 
which surprises even 
an habitual reader of 
the magazine by its 
riches, as he views 
them gathered to- 
gether here. To 
mention Stedman's 
essay on ‘** The Na- 
ture and Elements of 
Poetry,” Maxim's ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ Aérial Nav- 
igation,” the paper 
on Lowell by Wood- 
berry, and on Pade- 
rewski by William 
Mason, Buel’s §ar- 
raignment of ‘‘ The 
Louisiana Lottery,” 
Coleman’s ‘San 
Francisco Vigilance 

Committees,” and Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s ‘‘St. Paul’s Cathe- 

dral,” is to show the diversified character of the ‘solid’’ 

contributions. In the line of fiction, besides the absorbingly in- 
teresting ‘*‘ Naulahka,” in which the talents of Kipling and 

Balestier are so deftly united, and Weir Mitchell’s ‘t Character- 

istics,” there is a goodly list of short stories, among which 

Stockton’s ** The Christmas Shadrach,” Viola Roseboro’s 

‘* Bentley’s System,” Eakins’s ‘‘ How Old Folks Won the Oats” 

and Dorothy Prescott’s ‘‘ Our Tolstoi Club” are conspicuous. 
Passing to the department of art, we must call attention to 

Cole’s remarkable reproductions of the work of the Italian Old 

Masters, continued in this volume. To have produced such en- 

gravings as those of Raphael’s ‘‘ Madonna of the Goldfinch,” 

Giorgione’s ‘** Knight of Malta,’’ and Andrea del Sarto’s * St. 

Agnes,’’ should be honor enough for any artist, and the publi- 

cation of these reproductions, together with Mr. Stillman's criti- 

cal papers, almost marks an era in the history of American art. 

Pride in the work of our wood-engravers must not be based 

upon Cole’s achievement alone, for we have abundant cause for 

congratulation in Johnson’s portrait of Lowell, French’s sym- 
pathetic rendering of Boughton’s *‘ Izaak Walton,” and Wolf’s, 
of the portrait of Miss Beatrice Goelet by Sargent, to go no far- 
ther. Among other artists represented by illustrations are 

Pennell, Gaul, Taber, Wiles, Zogbaum, Kemble, with his amus- 

ing Southern types, Gibson, who makes one desire to know the 

originals of his figure subjects, and Remington, whose vigorous 
touch almost excuses some careless drawing. Of the papers re- 
lating to art, those entitled ‘‘The Golden Age of Pastel,” 

‘*What are Americans Doing in Art ?” *‘ Did the Greeks Paint 

their Sculptures?” and ‘Original Portraits of Washington” 

are especially worthy of approval. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S DISCOURSES ON ART 
appear in a new edition, edited, with notes and an historical and 
biographical introduction, by Edward Gilpin Johnson. Granting 
that taste has changed, that art is more catholic and independent 
than in the days when these lectures were delivered, and that Sir 
Joshua was the blind slave of certain Italian old masters, the fact 
remains that much of his discourse was based upon eternal prin- 
ciples, and that a student in art who passes him by as an author- 
ity misses much. The volume is a very convenient one to handle, 
and is beautifully printed. A portrait and nineteen half-tone re- 
productions of noted pictures by Reynolds illustrate the book, 
some of which do justice to the originals. (A.C. McClurg & 
Co.) 


TOILERS IN ART is the somewhat affected title 
of a book edited by Henry C. Ewart, and containing eighteen 
biographical sketches of noted artists, chiefly English and French, 
nearly all belonging to the present century. Tenniel, Lhermitte, 
Oskar Pletsch, Faed and Lalanne are among them. The ar- 
bitrary way in which the list has been made up invites criticism, 
but no one can gainsay the editor's truism, in his preface, that 
the greatest works of art are the result of toil, and often of tri- 
umph over mighty obstacles. The book contains numerous 
portraits and reproductions of well-known works by the subjects 
of the biographies. (Thomas Whitaker.) 





TO complete the recently published study-of the paint- 
er Antoine Watteau by M. Paul Mantz, La Librairie I|lustrée has 
issued a companion volume, CENT DESSINS DE WATTEAU GRAVES 
PAR BOUCHER (1 vol., large 8vo, Librairie Illustrée, Paris). The 
collection of original engravings which Boucher made from Wat- 
teau’s drawingsand sketches is now both rare and costly, so that 
these facsimile reproductions, admirably printed as they are, will 
render great service to students and give pleasure to those ad- 
mirers of Watteau who may not be so favored by fortune as to 
be able. to pay five or six hundred dollars for the original en- 
gravings. Orders will be received by J. W. Bouton, New 
York, 


Woop NOTES WILD, by Simeon Pease Cheney, 
should be in the hands of every lover of nature, and, in particu- 
lar, of bird music. The book contains what we believe to be 
the best and the most nearly complete collection of bird songs 
reduced, so far as that is possible, to musical notation. As the 
author admits, no more than the body of the song can be thus 
transcribed ; but he is extremely happy in description, and be- 
tween words and notes, any one with a good ear and who is 
familiar with the songs of our common birds will find many of 
them recorded with an exactness not before 
approached. The work is edited by John 
Vance Cheney, who gives in an appendix 
much recondite information on the Subject of 
bird music and natural sounds in general. 
There is also a bibliography¥ and index. (Lee 
& Shepard.) 


A CHILD’S GARLAND OF SONGS con- 
sists of nine selections from Robert Louis Ste- 
venson’s well-known ‘‘A Child’s Garden of 
Verse,” set to music by C. Villiers Stanford. 
It will be remembered that these verses are 
thoroughly childish without being silly, and 
that they flow along in a very graceful and tak- 
ing way. Among the titles of the songs are 
‘*Bed in Summer,” ‘* Windy Nights,” ‘* Pirate 
Story,” ‘‘ Where Go the Boats” and ‘* March- 
ing Song.” The music is so pretty and so well 
suited to the words that the older members of 
households will be apt to take as much delight 
in it as the little folk, Each song has an 
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appropriate illustration. The book can be had in a cloth binding 
or in paper covers. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 





HISTORY AND TRAVEL, 


A HALF CENTURY OF CONFLICT completes the 
series of histories by Francis Parkman entitled “‘ France and 
England in North America,” and brings toan end a literary labor 
of twenty years. Mr. Parkman has proved conclusively that 
American history has its romantic side, and has described the 
fierce struggle of the two great nations for possession of our con- 
tinent impartially, eruditely and brilliantly. The period covered 
by these two volumes is the first half of the eighteenth century, 
and it includes some very picturesque incidents, such as the dis- 
persion of ‘the Acadians, the destruction of D’Anville’s fleet, the 
attack on Deerfield and the siege of Louisbourg. No American 
library, public or private, can be said to be complete that does 
not contain these fascinating works, and yet it is not uncommon 
to find educated people with a fondness for history who are un- 
acquainted with them. We cannot praise them too highly. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 


OLD SHRINES AND Ivy, a companion volume to 
William Winter's ‘‘ Shakespeare’s England,”’ reviewed by us 
last month, is characterized by the same grace and finish of dic- 
tion, deep love of subject, and scholarly treatment. The pretty 
little book contains chapters entitled ** Storied Southampton,” 
‘*The Shakespeare Church” (a protest against its restoration), 
‘* A Stratford Chronicle,” ‘‘ Beauties of France,’’ ‘* Storm-bound 
in Iona,” and others, grouped as ‘‘ Shrines of History,” while 
under ‘‘ Shrines of Literature’ are brought together papers of his- 
torical and critical value on ‘‘ As You Like It” and several more 
of Shakespeare’s plays, on ‘‘ The School for Scandal,’’ and on 
‘* Farquhar and the Inconstant.” The reader who recalls Mr. 
Winter’s heartfelt and beautiful tributes to the memory of Long- 
fellow and of John RK. G. Hassard will be glad to find them in- 
cluded in the volume. (Macmillan & Co.) 


LANCASHIRE, by Leo H. Grindon, is a series of his- 
torical and descriptive chapters on this important English 
county. The author dwells with pardonable pride on her varied 
manufactures, her commerce, her great names in literature and 
art—nearly one hundred artists, chiefly painters, have been born 
there—her lakes and moors, her geology and_ botany, her old 
churches, castles and halls. The book is well and abundantly 
illustrated, and we have read it with deep interest. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM. 

THE OLD SouTH, by Thomas Nelson Page, is a 
collection of essays, several of which were originally delivered 
as lectures or addresses to Southern audiences. The underlying 
idea in all of them is that the Southern people should retain and 
cultivate their distinctive characteristics, and not give way to the 
flood of Northern ideas which is pouring in upon them. The 
author does not believe in the New South as a manufacturing 
country ; he does not believe in negro political equality where 
that may mean negro rule; he does believe in trying to keep 
alive the old-time aristocratic sentiments and the habits of com- 
mand of the Southern planters before the war. It is difficult to 
see how these habits and sentiments can be maintained without 
a subject class; and though the author disclaims any notion of 
re-enslaving the negroes, it is easy to read between the lines an 
intention to reduce them to a state of peonage like that of the 
native races in South American republics and in’ Mexico. Most 
of the essays have, however, no other object than to present a 
somewhat idealized picture of the Old South, its authors, its 
lawyers, its old colonial places, and it may be said of allthat they 
are very readable. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

POPULAR STUDIES OF NINETEENTH CENTURY 
POETS, although originally written for a class of working men, 
will be found helpful by almost any one who wishes to acquaint 
himself with the great English writers named below. The sub- 
jects of these lectures, by J. Marshall Mather, are Wordsworth, 
the Naturalist, Shelley, the Idealist, Coleridge, the Metaphy- 
sician, Byron, the Pessimist, Hood, the Humorist, Tennyson, 
the Moodist, and Browning, the Optimist. The volume would 
serve well as a text-book. (Frederick Warne & Co.) 


WALT WHITMAN, the tenth volume of the “ Dilet- 
tante Library,” is an exposition rather than a criticism of the 
works of that author, by William Clarke, M.A., who asks us to 
consider with him the poet’s personality, his message to America, 
his art, his democracy and his spiritual creed. It will not do for 
one who has conceived a contempt for Whitman and his work to 
open this little book, for its writer argues with a sweet reasonable- 
ness that is disturbing if not positively infectious. (Macmillan & 


Co.) 





FICTION. 

THERE is much cleverishness and an affectation of 
more inA FELLOWE AND His WIFE, by Blanche Willis Howard 
and William Sharp. The idea was a capital one of making 
the husband in his Scandinavian castle, who corresponds with his 
artist wife in Rome, jealous by nature, but indoctrinated with 
Russian ideas about the equality of the sexes, so that while he 
allows his butterfly wife to do as she pleases and to fall into bad 
company, he foresees the worst results, and takes them quite 
meekly when they happen. It was cleverish for the lady to write 
Count Odo’s letters and Mr. Sharpe the Countess Ilsa’s. The 
somewhat threadbare story is smoothly and neatly worked off 
between them, and a hundred little touches, like the final ‘‘e’’ 
in ‘* Fellowe,” justified by a quotation from Shakespeare, show 
that the authors know to a certain extent how to take the sum- 
mer reading public. It is to be feared, however, that, though 
aiming low, they have yet overshot the mark. They do not con- 
descend to give page after page of absolutely meaningless twad- 
dle. Now, there is nothing that your summer reader likes so 


much as something that he is not called upon to understand, 
Then when the characters quote poetry or talk metaphysics, they 
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hardly make these matters remote or mysterious enough. The 
summer reader, for instance, will probably be goaded by the 
book into wanting to know, you know, what Shelley's Epi- 
psychidion is all about ; and he will resent being made to feel 
his ignorance. Mr. Sharp should, of course, have supplied 
the needed information while pretending to take it for granted 
that his reader already possessed it. His partner, with true 
feminine tact, does much better; for when she puts de Musset 
and Horace in opposition one can easily forgive himself for not see- 
ing the point the*mote easily; as point there is none. Seriously, 
these two bright and entertaining writers have here tried hard to 
be merely flippant and dull by turns, and have unfortunately met 
with some small success; but not enough, we feel certain, to 
make them or their book much talked about, and hence, not 
enough, we hope, to encourage them to repeat the experiment. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


THE THREE FATES are the three women who influence 
the life of George Winton Wood, to whom we are introduced by 
F. Marion Crawford. Constance Fearing represents Clotho, who 
takes up the distaff of life and sets it whirling, for it is she who 
stimulates and encourages Wood at the outset of his career as 
an author, and wins his love, though she cannot bring herself to 
return it in equal measure. Mamie Trimm, his cousin, is 
Lachesis, under whose hand thethread spins on in spite of itself. 
She loves him passionately ; he comes to believe that he loves 
her, and is barely saved from a false step by the exposure of the 
plots of her scheming mother. Grace Fearing is Atropos, who is 
to cut the thread either for his weal or woe, as we are informed 
in the closing chapter, for she alone can satisfy his craving for 
love, and she alone realizes his dreams. 

It has been said that this novel is unworthy of Mr. Crawford— 
a sweeping criticism with which we have no patience. It is not 
a remarkable work, we confess; there are passages that would 
seem to indicate that it was written—or at least partly written— 
before the author had mastered his art, and there are few dra 
matic situations, although these are fine ; but we have not had 
for a long time an American novel so true to life, so absorbing, 
so full of people worth knowing, and one in which the love pas- 
sages are so varied, tender and healthy in sentiment. The char- 
acter of Constance Fearing is drawn with remarkable insight, 
and as for Totty Trimm, one cannot help having a liking for 
her and feeling a curious kind of pity when her schemes to secure 
George Wood and his millions fall through; and is not this very 
fact a tribute to the novelist’s skill? The action takes place in 
New York City and on the Hudson. Mr. Crawford recently has 
apologized for not laying the scenes of his stories in his native 
land on the ground that he has lived too long abroad to use 
American themes intelligently. In the case of ‘‘ The Three 
Fates” the apology was unnecessary. (Macmillan & Co.) 


AMETHYST, daughter of Lord Haredale by his first 
wife, returns home after years of absence at school; home be- 
ing the town of Cleverley, where the well-nigh impoverished 
Haredales live for economical reasons. The visitors at the house 
are not, as a rule, high principled, and among them is a Major 
Fowler, who is carrying on a flirtation with Una, one of the 
younger daughters. Amethyst soon learns that her stepmother 
is in debt to Major Fowler, who has helped her meet obligations 
incurred by gambling at cards, and to save Lady Haredale from 
exposure the dutiful girl agrees to give upto him some jewels 
she owns. A packet containing them is delivered to Major Fow- 
ler by Amethyst at a garden party, but the actis witnessed by 
the mother of Lucian Leigh, to whom Amethyst is betrothed, 
The inference is that Amethyst is unfaithful ; she refuses to ex- 
plain matters, and the engagement is broken. The Haredales 
remove to London. Amethyst becomes a society belle, and is al- 
most persuaded by her impecunious family to accept the hand 
of the wealthy Sir Richard Grattan, whom she does not love. 
Sylvester Riddell, Lucian's intimate friend, learns through Una 
the truth about Amethyst’s interview with Major Fowler, and 
Lucian reappears to renew his suit without success. And now 
Sylvester becomes a wooer; Amethyst dismisses Sir Richard, 
and the Haredale fortunes come crashing down. Lucian dies of 
injuries received by falling from a cliff, but not until he has re- 
placed the betrothal ring on Amethyst’s finger ; and she eventu- 
ally gives herself to Sylvester, as was Lucian’s desire. The 
author, Christabel R. Coleridge, is a capital story-teller. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 


THE AVERAGE WOMAN, as the late Wolcott Bales- 
tier viewed her, is sketched in three short stories — ** Reffey,”’ 
** A Common Story” and ‘‘ Captain, My Captain.” The scenes 
of the first and third are laid in Colorado. Reffey Deacon, who 
presides at the refreshment counter of a railway station, has no 
qualms of conscience over the fact that Dave Lewis, conductor, 
is building her a house with money obtained by ** knocking down 
fares ;” but when the time comes to enjoy her home, refuses to 
spend even a night there, lest her old rival, Mattie Baker, shall 
say that she lives in a house built with knock downs ; and after 
setting fire to it, sees it consumed without regret. On the other 
hand, we have the woman of lofty ideals—a complicated woman 
the author calls her—Berna Dexter, who attempts to carry on 
The Rustler Telepheme after the sudden death of its editor, 
Alexander Chester, to whom she was affianced. All goes well 
for atime; then the citizens demand a more masculine sheet, 
and The Apex is started, with Ben Rignold, Chester's late 
assistant, as editor. The Rustler declines, then suddenly re- 
gains popular favor, and The Apex degenerates disgracefully. 
At last the papers are consolidated, for Berna discovers that 
Rignold has, out of love for her, been working at night at his old 
post, making her paper better, at the expense of his own ;. and 
as Mr. and Mrs, Rignold the two go on their journalistic career 
rejoicing, ‘* keeping up the fight’ to boom the town of Rustler, 
according to Chester's desires. ‘‘ A Common Story” is a re- 
markable study, for a man, of a woman’s heart. Ana apprecia- 
tive biographical sketch by Henry James prefaces the book. 
(United States Book Company.) 


DON BRAULIO, by Juan Valera, translated by Clara 
Bell, so successfully mystifies the reader as to its point and aim, 
and so much pleasure comes of the mystification that we cannot 
bring ourselves to make known the secret. We can safely take 
the alternative course of advising owr readers 
to go to the book itself. They will find ita 
cabinet picture of modern Spain, including but 
very few figures and only the slightest possible 
sketching of accessories, yet endlessly amus- 
ing, more perhaps from the author's handling 
than the nature of the subject. It is like a 
clever bit of brushwork by a master capable 
of better things, or, to vary the figure, like 
harmless play with a blunt foil, which might 
become serious if the fencer should knock off 
the button. In other words, Juan Valera’s 
way of looking at life and its problems is ac- 
ceptable as a whimsical deviation from settled 
principles, yet it would be no easy matter to 
expose his fallacies—a task which he spares 
us, however, by his own light treatment of 
them. The translation is not quite all that 
might be expected. It conveys no very definite 
meaning to say that the “* undulating soil”’ of 
La Mancha *‘imitates’’ the sea, or that its 
large cigars ‘‘ serve” for crabs and fishes. The 
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comparison is a jocular one, but in Clara Bell’s English it is 
hard to make out the joke. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


MANITOU ISLAND is a strona written romance of 
Southern life, from the pen of M. G. lelland, author of ‘* Ob- 
livion” and other wel!-known works of fiction. Thechief charac- 
ter, Jean-Marie Iréne, a physician descended from a Huguenot 
family, discovers in an old box fashioned like a breviary, and be- 
longing to a patient who has become insane, a paper revealing 
long-desired information respecting his owh family. He finds 
that the breviary was obtained from a squatter naneed Reeny, who 
lives on Manitou Isiand, situated in a coast swamp, and traces to 
that locality a missing cousii. who came from Barbadoes to the 
United States years bef »re and mysteriously disa . Con- 
tinued search brings to light other papers and establishes the fact 
of the murder near the island of young Iréne at the hands of the 
degraded Reeny, who proves to have been the doctor’s kinsman 
also. The plot is novel and skilfully handled, and an interwoven 
love story relieves its sombre character. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


‘* MIDSUMMER.” 


HAVING chosen canvas of medium twill, ye may be- 
gin by using either charcoal or soft pencil to sketch in your sub- 
ject. Secure the parallel lines of the woods, and the diagonal 
from the bank on the left to the lower corner on the right ; then 
draw the large tree and the smaller ones, observing shapes of 
shadows rather than possible contours of either tree trunks or 
foliage. Next, secure the counter lines to your main oblique 
line, which are formed by the road and the back of the nearest 
cow. Observe that the feet of the cattle stand exactly in the di- 
rections given by these lines. A few lines almost perpendicular 
will aid in simplifying the grouping of the three cows; draw 
carefully and get the details on the same principle, developing the 
larger forms first. Mr. Hart's palette comprises the following 
colors: flake white, light cadmium, orange cadmium, yellow 
ochre, Roman ochre, vermilion, burnt Sienna, burnt umber, raw 
umber, cobalt blue, Prussian blue, ivory black, brown madder, 
If you are accustomed to using chrome and zinober greens, you 
will need less cadmium and blue. The larger masses of shadow 
in the tall tree will require Siennas and umbers, also a little blue 
and yellow ochre. Add cadmium, white, ochre and Prussian 
blue in the lighter shadows, with more white for the lights. 
Use sufficient color to cover the canvas; also use a 
drying medium for the shadows, Paint the lights 
heaviest, especially on the small tree in the fore- 
ground. For the woods in the background add a 
little black and white to Prussian blue, ochre and 
cadmium and Siennas ; black will gray the color if 
properly used. The same colors will answer for the 
foreground ; greater strength of color and touch are 
essential, however. Yellow ochre, raw umber and 
a little dark blue will suffice for the meadow, with the 
addition of white and reds for lighter tones of sun- 
light on grass on the bank ¢o left and touches under 
large tree. Siennas, umbers and red are necessa.y 
for the rich color of the cows ; add, too, a little ochre 
or cadmium for light and a little black for greatest 
depth. The ‘whites’ on the cows and the lights 
on the tree trunks are made of white, ochre, vermil- 
ion, a little cadmium and black. The sky should be 
finished at one sitting ; use plenty of color, allowing 
it to overlap the drawing or color of the trees (which 
must be finished later if not at same sitting). White, 
cobalt and Prussian blue and a little red for the 
blues ; adding ochre, white and red for the grays and 
more of vermilion in the warmest tones of clouds 
near the top of the study, Wherever in doubt as to 
color, try with a full brush directly on the original. Remove 
the color with a soft cloth. Recollect, however, that when 
painting from nature such artifice will be of no avail, and if re- 
sorted to in copying will weaken conception or interpretation of 
colors as they contrast or harmonize. 











“BRIER ROSES.” 


THESE designs, it will be observed, are not intended 
to form one connected group, but are specially given for 
the purpose of decorating small articles, for which they will 
be found particularly appropriate. They may, however, be 
so composed as to form one compact group by a little careful re- 
arrangement. The following oil colors may be used if the paint- 
ing is done on canvas, wood or glass. For the background, mix 
white, yellow ochre, madder lake, raw umber and permanent 
blue, adding a little light red and ivory black in the darker 
touches directly beneath the flowers. On the outer edges of the 
canvas, where the color fades to pale pinkish gray, use only white, 
yellow ochre, madder lakeand a little ivory black. In the darker 
parts, especially near the flowers, cadmium may be substituted 
for yellow ochre, while light red, raw umber and permanent 
blue may be added to the other colors. The,green leaves may be 
painted with light cadmium, white, madder lake and ivory black 


for the local tone, adding Antwerp blue in the more vivid greens - 


and burnt Sienna with raw umber in the shadows. In the stems, 
which have a pinkish tinge, use raw umber and madder lake 
qualified by a little ivory black, and add sufficient white and 
yellow ochre in the lighter parts to give the delicate transparent 
quality suggested in the study. 
In painting the pink flowers, put the color on very delicately at 
first, adding the darker shadows afterward and keeping the 
highest lights till the last. The colors used for these roses are 
. madder lake, vermilion, white, yellow ochre, with a little ivory 
black for the general tone of pink. For the highest lights, mix 
white with rose madder, the least touch of light cadmium and 
the smallest quantity of ivory black. Paint the shadows with 
yellow ochre, madder lake and raw umber, adding light red in 
the warmer touches and a little white in the lighter tones. For 
the stamens and pistil in the centre, use light cadmium, white, 
yellow ochre and madder lake, with raw umber and light red for 
the darker touches, These should be painted with a very fine- 
pointed sable brush and put in carefully after the flower is almost 
finished. A siccatif should be mixed with the colors to make 
them dry quickly, and the best for this will be a little Siccatif de 
Courtray or Siccatif de Harlem mixed with oil. 
WatTeER-CoLoR.—This study will be more effectively car- 
ried out in gouache colors, though if preferred the white may 
be omitted and transparent colors alone employed. These same 
directions will apply to-both methods. The transparent colors 
needed are as follows: Forthe background rose madder, yellow 
ochre, a little cobalt and lamp-black; add light red and raw 
umber in the darker parts. Rose madder and yellow ochre 
transparently washed in wiil give a good local tone for the pink 
petals ; the lights to be left clear at first and afterward washed 
over with a faint tone of the palest pink. If by accident the 
color is washed over too deeply, a piece of clean blotting-paper 
will remove it again. Paint the stamens with light red, raw 
umber and cadmium. The half tints and delicate grays are 
qualified by faint washes of pure lamp-black, which will blend 
softly with the local pink. 


For the green leaves, use light zinober with lamp-black, cad- 
mium and rose madder, adding raw umber and light red in the 
shadows, Where darker greens are needed use Antwerp blue 
and burnt Sienna withthe zinober. Be careful to get the light- 
est shade of zinober green for these delicate leaves, as there 
are two darker zinobers of ertirely different quality, The 
pinkish brown stems may be washed in with sepia, rose madder 
and yellow ochre, adding cobalt in the shadows. When paint- 
ing with the gouache method, it will be necessary to mix Chinsse 
white with the transparent colors and combine them in the same 
manner as given above. 

MINERAL CoLors.—A variety of china pieces, whether for 
table use or strictly ornamental purposes, may be decorated with 
these designs: for instance, on a vase nothing could be easier 
than to intermingle the sprays so that they form a continuous 
wreath, thus making the design appear as though made for that 
identical article of china. One or two of the detached flowers 
might be added beneath, making it appear as though they were 
falling away from the wreath. An elegant set of dessert-plates 
could be painted from the separate sprays thrown on one side of 
each plate. These sprays are also very suitable for cake dishes 


or card-receivers, while a very little ingenuity might make them ~ 


serve for a téte-a-téte set. 
Begin painting the roses by putting on a thin wash of mixing 
ellow in the centres, carrying it on to the petals about half way. 
hen dry, use for the first pink wash carnation No. 1, and 
when this is also dry, strengthen in parts with the same, glazing 
thinly at the last in the deepest shadows with red brown after 
the shadow color is dry. For the shadows, mix silver yellow 
and ivory black, painting in also a little brown green in parts. 
For the stamens, set a palette with yellow ochre, silver yellow 
and chestnut brown. For the foliage, take moss green J for the 
yellowest tints and apple green for the bluer shades. Shade 
with brown green and dark green No. 7. Outline both flowers 
and foliage with red brown; the same color will serve to tinge 
the reddish leaves and the stalks. ? 
TREATMENT ON SILK.—Textiles such as silk, satin, bolting- 
cloth and linen can be decorated with the rose sprays. A pretty 
blotter book-cover or portfolio might be made of coarse écru 
linen painted in oil-colors, For sachets of silken fabrics water- 
colors are preferable, while tapestry dyes are effective in bolting- 
cloth. If oil or water-colors are used, a mixture of scarlet ver- 
milion and white gives just the delicate pink needed for the 
flowers, Where the pink takes a bluish tinge, a little rose mad- 
der can be substituted to give the needed variety. Ivory black 
and lemon yellow mixed makes a clear, clean shadow color in 
the lighter nish parts, while yellow ochre and cobalt mixed 
serves for the cooler shadows, accentuated, if necessary, with a 





PANSY DESIGN FOR A FAN. (FOR “ HEARTSEASE,’’) 


touch of raw umber. Lemon yellow, raw Sienna and raw 
umber suffice for the stamens. For the foliage, mix for the 
yellow shades lemon yellow and black, Antwerp blue, lemon 
chrome and raw Sienna. The deepest touches can be given with 
indigo and burnt Sienna. 





DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING SHAVING CUPS. 


THE design numbered 1084 in the supplement is a 
shaving cup intended for treatment in Lacroix colors, the white 
china forming the ground of the design. The flowers may be 
painted a delicate salmon pink, with pale yellow-green stems, 
outlined with red brown, while the ribbons would look well 
painted turquoise blue. The handle, base and rim of the cup 
may be painted eitherin solid matt gold or in arich Venetian red 
or golden brown. For the salmon pink, mixa little ivory yellow 
with Pompeian red. Carnation No.1 can be used instead, but 
the yellow is rather apt to eat it up, so must be added cautiously. 
Without the yellow, unless fired to a great nicety, the shade of 
pink is apt to be too purple. For the stems take moss green J. 
The blue ribbons may be painted with deep blue green shaded 
with and outlined with brown green. If well dried between the 
paintings, one firing will suffice. 

Design No. 1085 is intended for opaque coloring, generally 
known as Royal Worcester style. Begin by tinting the ground 
cream color all over the cup, including the -handle. When the 
tint is thoroughly dry, draw on the design, and paint it in pink, 
light yellow green and turquoise blue. The base, rim and 
handle may be shaded with yellow brown gradated with chest- 
nut brown, or they would look very handsome put in solidly 
with matt gold ; but in this case the tint must be omitted wher- 
ever the gold is to be painted. The design is intended to be out- 
lined with raised paste, which must be fired before gilding. 

Another and handsomer effect will be gained by proceeding 
as follows: Cover the piece, excepting the feet, base and rim, 
with an ivory tint. After the design is drawn, remove the tint 
within the lines of the drawing, and paint the flower-like forms 
with pink put on as evenly as possible, using for the stems and 
calyx light yellow green mixed with a little brown green. Pick 
out the design on the base and rim with gold and deep red brown, 
making the light parts gold. Wherever there are round dots, 
raise them with enamel mixed with torquoise blue, using enamel 
in preference to glass jewels, because the enamel fires at the same 
heat as gold and other colors, whereas the prepared jewels re- 
quire a lighter firing. The design on the body of the cup may be 
outlined as directed in the foregoing paragraph. When putting 
on the gold, before firing, do not forget the shading lines in the 
flowers and on the base over the brown. It might be well 
to put a thin coat of gold over the feet before firing the first time, 
and then burnish slightly, adding another thin coat before re- 
firing. The jewels can be retouched if necessary. The flower 
form on the handle would look well gilded, with a raised tor- 
quoise in the centre, — 





CUPS AND SAUCERS IN DRESDEN STYLE. 


OUR supplement designs for six cups and saucers 
are adaptable to different styles of treatment. The easiest 
would be to paint them in monochrome throughout, choosin 
any desirable color. Another method, also very simple, a. 
be to paint the floral designs in one color and the conventional 


bordering in one or more contrasting tones, To do the designs 
the fullest justice, we will suggest -a” more elaborate scheme. 


Paint the flowers in gay and varied colors—pink, blue, lilac, yel- - 


low, red and purple, with green foliage, outlining with the 
shadow tint or a complementary color. The scroll work should 
be greatly enriched with gold, the high lights being raised with 
paste, to be gilt after firing. The broad surfaces in the scroll 
work may be colored to harmonize with the floral decorations, or 
they may be put in with yellow ochre shaded with chestnut 
brown and afterward outlined with gold. All the narrow parts 
of the bordering should be raised to give the best effect. The 
outer rims, as well as the handles of the cups, must be of solid 
matt gold. 

For the flowers, according to the order of the colors indicated 
above, take carnation No. 1 or capucine red, shaded with red 
brown, deep blue green or azure blue shaded with brown green, 
violet of gold mixed with a little deep blue green shaded with 
the same, silver yellow shaded with neutral gray, orange red 
shaded with the same, and ultramarine blue mixed with purple 
No. 2. For the foliage, take moss green V, shade with brown 
green and accentuate with dark green. Outline the foliage with 
violet of iron, to avoid the coldness resulting from outlining with 
the local coloring. For a téte-a-téte set, it is easy to adapt for 
the extra pieces the fragmentary designs that complete the page. 





DESIGN FOR A CARVED TRAY. 


THIS may be executed in the flat. Take a piece of 
half-inch walnut or mahogany. Transfer the design and trace 
the outline with a tracing tool, the same as used for repoussé 
work. Indent the dead wood or background with a fine mat- 
ting ; the relief should be very slight. Take a piece of smooth 
hard wood or a smooth bone, and gently rtib the raised design 
till it has a polished surface. Then take a piece of brass or 
copper of eighteen gauge, forty-two inches long and one inch 
wide. Bind this around the circleof wood. Makea nice smooth 
joint, or if you have a blow-pipe braize the joint. Punch a few 
small holes around the metal to come in the centre of half the 
thickness of the wood. Secure with brass escutcheon pins. 
The brass or copper band should be polished and lacquered be- 
fore it is pinned up. 


GLOVE-BOX DECORATION. 
(Published in The Art Amateur, August, 1892.) 


HAVE a glass box cut; the top and bottom one inch 
larger all around than the design, the ends and sides three inches 
high. Take the piece intended for the top, lay it on 
the design and trace every line neatly with brown 
paint. Bse oil paints mixed with siccatif or Japan 
gold size. When dry, tint the roses with soft yellows 
and pinks ; the leaves in rich shades of yellow greens. 
The dark background may be gilded, and the bor- 
der, pale ‘‘ robin’s-egg” blue, with letters in ivory 
white or silver. Bind the edges with pale pink satin 
ribbon, of the same shade as the roses, joining the 
pieces with invisible stitches at the corners. Puta 
tufted and scented pink cushion on the bottom of 
the box. 

This will also make a handsome glove-case, painted 
in the same colors on white skiver leather, or, in 
gouache or tapestry dyes, on ivory white satin. The 
case may, if preferred, be cut much longer to hold 
evening gloves. It should then have a bow of ribbon 
at each end. Another way to use this design is to 
transfer it to the top of a white holly glove-box, 
which may be purchased, unvarnished, ready for dec- 
oration, at any place where artists’ materials are sold. 

Cut the outlines out lightly with a fine veining tool 
(Addis, No. 11, 4). Stain the darkest portions of the 
background with *‘ walnut stain” and the border with 
‘*cherry” or ‘‘ light oak” or ‘* walnut,’”’ thinned very 
much withturpentine. Leave the lettersand roses white. When 
dry, varnish with bleached shellac, dissolved in alcohol. Apply 
several coats, at intervals of a few minutes, with a piece of 
canton-flannel. Have a little raw linseed or sweet oil near you 
in acup, and when your rubber gets sticky, put on a drop of 
the oil. This will spread the varnish smoothly. You can get a 
very high polish in this way, and your work when finished will 
resemble fine inlaying. 








SCHEME FOR WORKING BOOK COVERS. 


THE two designs given for embroidered book covers 
are somewhat in the style of those which were very popular in 
England in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Queen Eliza- 
beth spent mucl time in embroidering such covers for illuminated 
missals and devotional manuscript books, which she presented to 
her relations and others for birthday gifts, and fine examples of 
these are preserved in the British Museum and other collections. 
They were most frequently worked on a rich velvet, often 
combined with satin ; for instance, the medallion containing the 
monogram and the back might be of satin, not necessarily of the 
same tone as the velvet. White satin was often put on a dark 
red or blue velvet ; sometimes the whole cover was of white satin. 
Gold or silver braid was used for the outside edges of the medal- 
lion, and for the divisions across the back. The letters were, asa 
rule, worked in solid gold or silver, being outlined with a fine gold 
cord couched down, and the sanie method was followed to outline 
the flowers, which were sometimes in raised gold or silver and 
sometimes worked solidly in colored silks. The stitch employed 
for this particular purpose in those days was buttonhole stitch, 
known in thisconnection as lace stitch. It was worked in rows, as 
indicated in the drawing, although the long and short stitch was 
well known in the embroideries of that date. As a matter of 
fact, for these modernized book covers, either the long and short 
stitch or the ordinary satin stitch, for raised work, will be found 
sufficiently effective and handsome, for few persons in the present 
age wueill tape to expend the labor demanded in using buttonhole 
stitch. 

The application of embroidered designs, such as these, to the 
class of binding of portfolios and reading covers described on 
page 95, will present no special difficulty when attempted after 
careful study of the directions. Whether they are intended to 
adorn a previously bound volume or to be applied to a specially 
made case, it is best to paste only that portion which overlaps 
inside the covers. Not only is the risk of staining the embroid- 
ered fabric thus obviated, but the effect of the whole is im- 
proved. For some fabrics a thin layer of soft cotton to pad the 
sides imparts a rich appearance; yet as this looks very clumsy 
unless done dexterously, with a neat finish—beyond the reach of 
most amateurs—it cannot be recommended in most instances. 
The designs shown are almost equally suitable for painting or 
pen drawing upon a suitable fabric. Vellum, so beautiful in its 
effect, is so very difficult to apply properly that no amateur 
should attempt to use it. If any fabric, ehether plain or em- 
broidered, be added to a book already bound, it is almost impos- 
sible to prevent the volume warping a little, and refusing hence- 
forth to keep closed as it should. Therefore, where practicable, 
it is best to bind the whole volume in the makeshift fashion 
described here, or to give it to a professional bookbinder, with 
instructions to-return it unfinished, if the worker who has em- 
broidered the decoration wishes to finish the volume at home. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOW GASLIGHT CHANGES COLORS. 


DECORATOR, Halifax.-- Under the influence of ordi- 
ary gaslight great changes appear in the colors of objects. The 
neutral (dark) colors generally appear duller, while bright colors, 
on the contrary, often gain in liveliness. This applies especially 
to yellow and red shades. Ruby red and scarlet assume a fiery 
tone, and otherwise remain almost the same, Cherry red, on 
the other hand, is transformed into ponceau, and ponceau into 
capucine (the brown-red color of nasturtium blossoms). This 
latter appears orange; orange looks gold yellow; this latter 
changes to the yellow of the buttercup, and this to straw yellow. 
Corn yellow (maize) and straw become lighter, and their reflex 

‘action is more fiery; sulphur yellow becomes whitish pale; 
canary yellow loses its greenish shade and looks livelier. 

Almost all pale pink shades change greatly—salmon appears 
almost completely white, without at the same time losing the 
fineness of theshade. Purple pink gets muddy, as it absorbs the 
light rays too much. Solferino pink alone takes on a livelier 
tone. Light pink shades, especially Bengal, maintaia their live- 
liness and appear only somewhat changed in tone. Silver gray 
gets more fiery and takes a light pink shade. It is the only gray 
that gains in liveliness, but puts all other colors in the back- 
ground, except quite bright colors, such as light pink and flesh 
color. Other gray shades, as slate, iron gray and zinc, are lack- 
ing in any reflection, and are put in the background. Blue gray 
shades, as pearl gray with blue, or blue gray mixed with pearl, 
lose in liveliness and fire, without being absolutely imperceptible 
like the above-mentioned gray shades. The same is the case with 
raven black and all blue shades. 

Light blue appears gray, sky blue remains blue, but loses all 
brilliancy ; dark blue appears blackish; turquoise is dull and 
cloudy ; pure yellowish green keeps its fire, but appears darker ; 
apple green changes to emerald; peacock green to-kingfisher 
green ; olive becomes darker, with a splendid reflection, Bluish 
white takes an ugly tone and loses all brilliancy, but yellowish 
white becomes more fiery. Light violet, bluish violet and lilac 
look clouded and lose all effect ; violet red, on the contrary, be- 
comes more fiery, and turns more to red. All other violets, 
prunes, etc., lose their color tone, and have more or less tendency 
to appear brown or black. 

If the neutral colors appear alone (not in combination with 
other lighter colors), the shades when placed alongside each 
other will not appear so blunted ; for instance, chestnut, otter, 
marine blue and coffee brown when placed near each other keep 
a good deal of their liveliness, and very striking effects may be 
obtained in consequence, by putting darker shades of similar 
colors on lighter ones, in the shape of dots, borders, stripes or 
other decorative forms. Very pretty and effective appears havana 
on blue, crust brown on straw yellow, garnet on pink and red- 
dish violet on gold yellow. 

All this shows how important it is to consider the influence of 
gaslight when we are selecting and combining colors. As a 
general thing, it is better to leave out neutral colors as much as 
possible, and to use only pure colors, whose unlimited number of 
shades will give so many variations in producing decorative 
work, 





PHOTOGRAPHY AND ART. 


S. E., Cleveland.—You certainly have the best of the 
argument. It may interest you to know that your views are 
identical with those of Professor Hubert Herkomer, Slade pro- 
fessor at the University of Oxford. He says: ‘‘ Be sure the old 
masters would have made use of photography if they had had it, 
even as we do; but their arts would not have been better, just as 
ours are not benefited by these mechanical aids. It is because 
art belongs to the highest performances of the human mind! 
Photography fills a place that nothing else could fill, and is in its 
position a blessing to mankind ; it gives, for instance, to parents, 
at a small cost, a true portrait of their child who may be far 
from them struggling in the world. Socially, photography holds 
a place of honor. Artistically, and owing principally to its im- 
proper application, it has helped to vulgarize most things good 
and noble. Yet, again, I say it is a boon, for surely a good pho- 
tograph is better than a bad miniature ; it is even more sure of 
being a good likeness of a person than nine out of ten of the 
best miniatures of former times could boast of being, despite 
their artistic superiority. A photograph can.always interest, but 
can never charm; itis forever cut off from art, even as great art 
will remain untouched by mechanical aids.”’ 


SCENERY FOR AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 


W. M.—To paint theatrical scenery for temporary 
use, procure the ordinary cotton sheeting, as wide as possible 
stitch the selvages together with a strong thread, press the seams 
out flat and then tack the cloth firmly on stretchers made of pine 
wood the required size. These stretches need not of course be 
very carefully constructed, though they should be firm enough to 
hold the canvas without sagging. After the sheeting is tightly 
tacked on to the stretcher, cover it well with an underpainting of 
light gray paint mixed with turpentine. The oil paint which 
comes in tin cans for house painting will serve your purpose. This 
must be mixed witha strong dryer such as painters use, and large 
flat and heavy brushes, such as are found in house painters’ sup- 
plies, will be the best to work with. Sketch in the composition 
of thescenery with charcoal and then paint in broad flat masses 
of light and shade, aiming always for effect, making the lights 
very high and the shadows very warm and deep. The oil paints 
will be much more effective than kalsomine colors, and can be ob- 
tained in better variety for this purpose. 

The best way of advertising the contemplated entertainment 
would be*by placards announcing the name of the play in latge 
decorative lettering, with the monogram or other device of your 
society conspicuously represented in appropriate college colors. 





HOW TO REGARD A MOTIVE, 


M. H.—Though there are no absolute rules for com- 
posing the lines of a landscape other than such rules as apply to 
every species of composition, still~ there are many ways of 
‘seizing the motive,”’ as artists say, and of two pictures of the 
same subject, equally faithftil, one will be dull, the other interest- 
ing in consequence. We know in a general way what a good 
etcher will make of a very commonplace subject, and how his 
work will compare with a stupidly conscientious drawing. The 
dull man gives prominence to whatever can be rendered me- 
chanically, without concentration of thought. The good artist, 
on the contrary, will be likely to omit everything that does not 
fit into the scheme of related parts, which is what he sees in every 
subject.: Every scene has its dominant character. The true 
artist will at once seize upon that, and will give his attention to 
what concerns it. Thus, in the first of the little sketches that we 
print above, the character of the scene is one of wildness; the 
ground rises rugged to right and left ; the trees break up the sky 
line ; the water falls rapidly over rocks and stones. These are 
just the points that the artist will seize upon; if he emphasizes 
the straight line of the ridge in the distance, it is for the sake of 


contrast, and he will mass the low shore and the trees upon it to 





the left so as to obtain a bold form, while the mere topographer 
would make them more distinct than in nature, and so make the 
landscape tamer. The little woodland scene diagonally under 
depends for its expression on the group of trees. Treat the foli- 
age with a heavy, indiscriminating touch, and you will make the 
scene gloomy instead of gay. Do the very opposite, and try to 
render each leaf or twig by a niggling execution, and you lessen 
the importance of the trees asa mass, correspondingly weakening 
the expression of the scene. The other two little compositions 
are nearly the same in their principal lines, yet the one expresses 
mere homely peace and contentment ; the other, with its towering 
clouds and sky-pointing poplars, a state of feeling equally calm, 
but more elevated. The dull painter either does not see the 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF ALTERED TOWN HOUSE, 


general character of a scene at all, or forgets it in the mechanical 
reproduction of details that have no relation to it; the good 
painter thinks of nothing else, first or last, and, though his 
picture may be full of detail, every touch is in some way related 
to this leading motive. 


A CORNER CABINET, 

B. M.S., Lislehurst.—The accompanying sketch shows 
perspective plan of corner cabinet to hold twelve stuffed pheasants. 
Framework to be of light woodwork to match other furniture. 
Doors to be glazed with best French plain or bevel plate. The 
shelves and sides within the enclosed part can be covered with 
stuff, or the shelf can show simply the wood and the sides can 
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CORNER CABINET, DESIGNED FOR B, M. S. 
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be filled in with mirrors. The use of bevel glass in doors and 
mirrors will considerably increase the cost. Itis intended that the 
pheasants shall be arranged in the inclosed parts, their forms 
being relieved against the background of stuff or reflected in the 
mirror backs. The open part is for small objects, and is backed 
with mirrors. The small columns and their Ionic capitals would 
render well if gilded. The doors are to swing out from the centre 
section on pin hinges. 





LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


S. B., Germantown.—The field of amateur photog- 
graphy is now so well filled by publications specially devoted to 
the subject that we no longer attempt to cover it. Any questions 
involving such artistic points as composition, however, we are 
always glad to answer. Nor shall we this time refuse your re- 
quest for formulz. You will find the following a simple and 
trustworthy emulsion for slow landscape plates : 





No. 1. 
Gelatine (swelled in watery.................. 617 grains. 
Pwtquste Gees 6. éc0nstedes neste aoa og 310 “* 
TO eT eee 4ounces, 
Alcoholic solution of salicylic acid (1-10)..... o 

No. 2. 
Distilled water ...... jes th cree Mbensase esas 4 ounces, 
ee Si cittvtn ss ccndachds dh i ownssses 462 grains. 


Dissolve the gelatine by gentle heat in a water bath, keeping 
the temperature of the solution at 105 degrees. ‘To No. 2 add 
strong ammonia, drop by drop, until the precipitate is redis- 
solved ; then add slowly to No. 1, with constant stirring, in a 
safe light, of course. Altow the emulsion to cool down slowly 
to 75 degrees, then pour out into a shallow pan to set. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, Isle of Wight.-—You do 
not seem to understand the use of your lens, and we would ad- 
vise you to send to’ R. & J. Beck, 68 Cornhill, London, for their 
little pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ The Principles of a Photographic 
Lens.” The pamphlet is issued free upon application, and the 
explanations are very concise and simple. 





FACTS ABOUT THE HERKOMER SCHOOL 


A. E. C., San Francisco, and Others.—Bushey, where 
Professor Herkomer’s schdol is situated, is a suburb of the 
ancient town of Watford, on the south side of the river Colne, 
about seventeen miles northwest of London, by rail. 

The articles in The Art Amateur about Professor Hubert 
Herkomer’s famous school have brought us so many inquiries 
from subscribers for particulars as to cost of tuition, living ex- 
penses and numerous other details, that we gladly avail ourselves 
of the information on these points supplied from the experience 
of a contributor, who writes as follows : 

The method of obtaining admission is to address your appli- 
cation to ‘*The Secretary of the Herkomer School, Bushey, 
Herts, England,” and send in two samples of your work—either 
two life-sized portraits or studies from the nude in oil or char- 
coal. In the case of studies from the nude, the drawing need not 
be life size. Then, if your work be satisfactory, you are elected 
to join when a vacancy occurs if there should not be one at the 
time of your application. 

None but those intending to make art their profession are ad- 
missible, and ladies must be under the age of twenty-eight years 
when their application is made. The year is divided into three 
terms of three months each, and the fees are six guineas (or about 
$30) per term, which are in every case payable in advance. 

The students do not live in the school, but in the village, where 
a single furnished room costs 6s. to 8s. ($1.50 to $2) per week, 
and two rooms, 12s. ($3) per week, and it comes very much 
cheaper if two persons room together. There are also boarding- 
houses for ladies, which are equally inexpensive. 

New Yorkers will no doubt think that these rooms, being so 
cheap, are not fit to live in, but they must remember that rent in 
England is very low compared to New York, where the meanest 
room is $3 or $4. 

Now see what a student can live on at Bushey, if he is inclined 
to live economically : 




















Per Per) Per 
Dav. Week. Year. 
Fees for instruction, use of stools, 

Oe Giniiecsteinsaskens anced ee £18 
Rent For ORO FOO. 6. oc.ccscccsccees , Os, 15 12 
Board (three meals).... ........+:- 1/542 108, ot 
Paints, brushes, sundries, etc.... .. omte ‘ 5 

| £64 12 





So for about $950 you can live for three years at Bushey and get 
the best instruction in Europe. 

While looking after the work of the students, the Professor 
does not forget their recreation hours. In the large studios 
monthly or bi-monthly dances are held, to which the students 
invite their friends. Then there is a large football and cricket 
ground, and when a sufficient number of Americans get there, 
there is sure also to be a baseball ground, if there is not one al- 
ready. But the ‘‘thing of things” is the Herkomer Theatre, 
where the students perform operettas and plays, written and 
composed by their teacher, who is a skilled musician. 

In conclusion it would be as well to remark that Professor 
Herkomer is not an ‘* Impressionist ’’—as the word is commonly 
understood—and in submitting samples of your work, avoid mak- 
ing everything beautifully vague and indistinct. He hates 
slovenly pot-boilers. G. F. SCOTSON-CLARK. 


O1L PAINTING QUERIES. 
J. F. L—A perfectly plain black background would 


be uninteresting and decidedly inartistic used to relieve a group 
of water lilies painted in oil colors. A soft gray green would be 
decidedly preferable, but a much more satisfactory effect could 
be given by representing the lilies floating on the surface of a dark 
shady pool of water, with perhaps a little tone of sky showing 
above. Soft gray clouds, with here and there a touch of blue, 
would be effective. 


N. E. J., Oklahoma City.—(1) Both poppy oil and 
boiled linseed oil are considered good mediums for oil colors, 
though the boiled linseed is perhaps more generally used. If of 
a good quality and properly used with good colors, neither 
should change nor turn dark with time. (2) An oil painting may 
be varnished with retouching varnish just as soon as the paint is 
sufficiently dry, so that the colors do not rub when touched with 
oil, It is well to wash it off first with a damp cloth before ap- 
plying the varnish. 


SALISBURY.—To produce the effect of bloom on fruit, 
first paint the local tone, massing the general effect of light and 
shade. Afterward paint the half tints and other details. The 
“bloom” is simply a carefully studied effect of ‘* surface light” 
painted after the fruit is laid in, and is entirely distinct from what 
is termed the ‘high light.’”’ In a red peach, for example, the 
high light will naturally be a tone of very light red. The surface 
light, however, is represented by a soft blue gray half tint, gen- 
erally seen between the high light and the shadow. 


E. A.—The color of the sun when seen late in the 
afternoon toward sunset may be represented by a tone of warm 
golden yellow. The clouds around it will be so materially influ- 
enced by the state of the atmosphere that no general rule can be 
given in regard to their coloring. One good rule to be followed, 
however, is to make the grays warm and yellow in quality, with 
sometimes reddish or golden tints where the sun’s rays directly 
illuminate the surrounding clouds. A good general tone of gray 
for this purpose is made with white, yellow ochre, a little ivory 
black and madder lake, adding light red, raw umber and a little 
permanent blue in the darker clouds. For the sun itself, use 
light cadmium, white and orange atone with a very 
little ivory black and white. If the sun is reddish in appearance, 
add a little vermilion. 
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M. J.—There is no danger in applying the mastic 
varnish a year after the Soehnée retouching varnish was put on, 
or even sooner for that matter, as the retouching varnish wears 
off to a certain extent after a little while, and, if perfectly dry, 
will not affect the mastic varnish materially. 


L. E. L.—Fresh spirits of oil answers as well as any 
medium for painting in oils on washable fabrics, When paint- 
ing in oil on chamois-skin, it is a good plan to add a little gold 
size to the turpentine. This makes a quick, dull drier. 





WATER-COLOR QUERIES. 
Mrs. R. F. D.—To paint, as you suggest, a copy of 


Murillo’s ‘‘ Annunciation” on a very small scale would be an ex- 
tremely difficult and unsatisfactory piece of work, unless per- 
formed with great skill. Even then the practical experience of a 
clever miniature painter would be needed to accomplish the task 
successfully, The only way for an amateur to proceed would be 
to procure a large photograph of the original to work from, col- 
ored in exact imitation of the painting, or with a careful descrip- 
tion of the same. From the large photograph have a small solar 
print thrown up upon the porcelain slab or panel you are going 
to paint. In this way the proportions and outlines will be cor- 
rectly reduced to begin with, and by keeping the large copy al- 
ways before you, you need not lose the drawing when the colors 
are put on. Paint with very fine flat and round pointed camel’s- 
hair brushes, and make the colors opaque by mixing with moist 
Chinese white before applying them. Use water-color megilp 
or glycerine to give the colorsthe proper consistency. A strong 
magnifying glass will be needed while working. 


T1NnA.——The painting on your panel may have cracked 
because you used too much Chinese white, or because the color 
dried too quickly. Next time add a little water-color megilp to 
the white; it will make it more flexible and adhesive. If moist 
colors are used, a drop of glycerine, added when the brush is 
charged, is said to produce the same effects, or a drop of muci- 
lage prepared by boiling quince seeds. 


FLORENCE M.—Pink and blue morning-glories 
would be very pretty on gray satin if delicately painted. It is 
not easy, however, to paint on a mounted fan with water-colors, 
and you will find it to your advantage to experiment on a small 
piece of satin. Keep the fan stretched out by means of tacks 
between the sticks and fine needles stuck in the satin. 


CyRIL.—We would not advise you to use vermilion 
for glazing. Like Indian red and Indian yellow, it is too opaque 
to be effective. Choose rather those colors which look darkest 
in the cake. These are the most transparent and serviceable, 
though light sed, crimson and Roman ochre also are good. 


A. A. S.—Use sepia and cobalt in painting gray hair, 
or sepia and indigo made into a pale wash. Any grays may be 
used, provided they accord with the color intended to be repre- 
sented. Gray hair is sometimes of a warm hue, and sepia is a 
close approximation to it. Put in the shadows with sepia. 
Iron gray is simply a pale black shaded with the same. The 
high lights should be white. 


L. B. B., Watertown.—Hamerton has ‘well said: 
‘Freshness is a greater virtue in a sketch than strict accuracy 
either of form, light and shade or color. A labored sketch is a 
spoiled sketch.” 


CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 


A. T., Boston.—Rose leaves may not seem to every 
one a very beautiful decoration, but to those who have tried all 
their different hued vases for a suitable one to hold nasturtiums, 
the low green tones of the rose leaves will be found to be just 
what the bright hues of the nasturtiums need. Tint the vase a 
yellowish gray, using a very thin wash of brown green. Thenar- 
range the leaves over it in such a manner that only small spaces: 
may be seenexcept at the top. The leaves may be colored with 
duck green, grass green and black green; the stems, grass 
green shaded with duck green; the thorns, with deep red 
brown applied thinly. On the wrong side of the leaves there is 
often a pinkish tinge, which may be obtained by thin washes of 
deep red brown, Use only the leaves and stems asa decoration. 
If the rose-buds are used, it will spoil the effect as a nasturtium 
vase. Remember it is not for decoration, but to set off the beauty 
of the flowers it holds. 


F. S.—There need be no difficulty about painting the 
lace-like work oftem seen on the inside edge of cups and saucers, 
provided you havea steady hand and are skilful enough with 
your pencil to make accurate copies of conventional patterns. 
Accuracy and neatness are indispensable, because the slightest de- 
viation from the lines of the design can be seen at a glance. 
The color you mention can be rendered with chestnut brown ; 
if not dark enough, add a little dark brown No. 4. Any color 
harmonizing with the outside design can be employed. Dark 
red brown, which gives a Venetian red when fired, works easily 
for the purpose ; so also does violet of iron. A very fine tracer 
should be used for painting, the color being rinsed out of it with 
turpentine at frequent intervals to prevent its clogging. The 
color should be mixed with a little spirits of lavender instead of 
turpentine, to keep it open. It should be made sufficiently moist 
to work freely, without spreading in the least degree. 


C. S. W., Dayton, O.—Your query is not very clearly 
expressed, but probably the effect you require, similar to that 
seen on many Oriental wares, could be obtained by using paste 
for raised gold. After this is fired, paint over the pattern in re- 
lief with lustre colors prepared for china painting in the same 
manner as you would apply gold. The decorations you wish to 
imitate are probably painted under the glaze. 


G. F.—(1) Gold will blister in the firing if put on too 
thickly or unevenly, A smooth coat just solid enough to oblit- 
erate the white china beneath is all sufficient; more than this is 
not only wasteful, but liable to chip off in burnishing, even if it 
does not blister. Another cause for blistering is when too much 
fat dil is used with the gold and not thoroughly dried out before 
burning. (2) Raised paste must in every case be fired before 
putting on the gold. Drying in an oven, however thorough, is 
not sufficient ; the paste would inevitably partly absorb and dis- 
color the gold. ‘ 


MADISON AVENUE.—(1) The reason why your work 
‘‘looks mussy” is, we should say, because you have tried to 
patch up your colors instead of wiping them off and beginning 
anew. (2) Learn to make your strokes so as to leave the color 
strong and rich on the parts of the leaves that should appear 
dark, and thin so that the whiteness of the china shows through 
and gives you lights where you want them. 


PERPLEXITY, who tinted a ground with perfect suc- 
cess, and a few days after tried the same tint on another piece 
and could not succeed, is assured that this is no uncommon ex- 
perience, It may have been that, on the latter occasion, the at- 
mosphere was too damp, or you did not get your mediums as 
carefully proportioned, That it dried and spotted before you 


could finish dabbing it indicatesthat you did not use sufficient 
lavender oil. Don't try to tint with turpentine. Use about one 
fourth flux if for painting colors, a few drops of tinting oil ; 
then take lavender oil—from the flowers—and about one third 
turpentine. Always have a plenty of fresh dabbers at hand to 
change as fast as one becomes discolored. Experienced painters 
sometimes remove a tint half-a-dozen times which on another 
occasion was a success the first time. It is easily done with 
alcohol. 


FRANCES.—AIl colors used for china painting con- 
tain flux—the light more than the dark, and the ground colors 
most of all. To make the ordinary colors suitable for grounds, 
use about one-third flux with the dark colors and less than a 
third with the light ones. If the gray you used as a ground was 
made by putting on a thin wash of black, the ‘‘ rubbing off” is 
accounted for, as that often happens when black is used alone. 
Mix a little blue with it, and your gray will adhere better to the 
glaze, and will be much more pleasing in tone. 


H. G. J., London, O.—A good and novel idea for a 
salad dish and saucers would be to tint them rainbow fashion, 
with three or four tints delicately blended in each piece. Pink, 
yellow, blue and green might be used. Colors that serve well 
for this purpose are carnation No, 1, ivory yellow, deep blue 
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DESIGNS FOR CARVED 
TABLE LEGS. 






(FOR H. M.) 


green and apple green. They should be laid on next each 
other, after they are prepared separately in the usual way, 
hardly touching. Then a clean pad should be taken for each, 
and the tints should be almost imperceptibly blended together. 
A very little practice will give the required skill. When the tint- 
ing is thoroughly dry, paint each piece differently with bright- 
hued insects, such as butterflies, dragon-flies and beetles. Only 
high lights need be scraped. Most of the coloring can be put on 
over the tinting. 

For an ice-cream set, a conventional lace-like border is very 
suitable, or a Renaissance border. The lace-like borders can be 
put in with color or in gold on a tinted ground. 


J. M. R. writes that she has a celery tray tinted 
maize color, which she recently used for devilled eggs, and that 
in places where the eggs touched the tint it shows a discolored 
ring that cannot be removed. The tray has been fired twice, 
and the glaze seems perfect. Without doubt, the tray is of an 
igferior quality of china, in which case the glaze is probably soft 
enough to absorb'stains. We fear there is no remedy, because 
whatever would remove the stains would also remove the tint. 





THE DESIGNING OF BOOK COVERS. 
M. E. H., Brandon, Wis.—Any medium which may 


be reproduced is suitable to carry out an ordinary design for a 
book cover. The most satisfactory method is to use lamp black 
or India ink with Chinese white. This photographs well and 
gives good results, 
‘ Plain pen-and-ink drawings with the steel point are also quite 
popular. The lettering, if particularly elaborate or fanciful, is also 
done by the artist, though frequently a space is left for a simple 
printed title put in with ordinary type. 

Sometimes the design for a book cover is specially composed 
with a view to suggesting its contents ; and landscape sketches, 
flowers or figures form the larger part of the outside. 








The design for such a cover may be made either in oil or water- 
colors, but in either case should be kept simple in effect and 
quiet in tone. The ordinary oil-colors may be used for this in 
the same manner as usual when painting on academy board or 
canvas. 

If water-colors are used, it is better to mix Chinese white with 
them, and to carry out the whole scheme with opaque colors. 
Some very fine foreign editions of expensive books have the covers 
made of vellum or parchment, which are decorated by artists of 
note in different original and striking designs. If the cover is 
made to imitate transparent water-color washes, the heavy water- 
color paper is used and the design broadly washed in. The 
carrying out of the rest of the work rests with the printers and 
lithographers, the artist only being responsible for the design. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


BROOKLYN SUBSCRIBER.—It is better to leave the 
paper on the stretcher after a crayon portrait is finished, 
and have the mat which is to surround it mounted on heavy 
cardboard. If for any reason this should be inconvenient, the 
crayon paper may be cut from the stretcher and remounted on a 
flat sheet of the cardboard. In this case, only glue down the 
corners of the crayon paper. ‘The drawing must, of course, be 
framed under glass. 


C. R. C.—The “ Nativity of Christ” and “‘ The Resur- 
rection” are subjects which have been treated by many artists 
from the earliest days of painting till the present time. Among 
those of the older masters most celebrated are the pictures by 
Raphael, Correggio and Ribera, which are well known through 
photographs. More modern painters of all countries have also ex- 
hibited pictures on the same themes. If you will write a descrip- 
tion giving some particular detailsof the compositions you refer 
to, we may be able to help you to identify the pictures. 


Mrs. S. P. has some small glass beads of two shades 
of blue, and does not want to use them in the old-fashioned stiff 
way in a design on canvas. She asks what can be done with 
them. We think they could be utilized for making lamp-shades, 
arranged in a diamond pattern. It would bea great improve- 
ment to mix a few gold beads with the blue, placing one at the 
corner of each diamond. Use the darker shade fora fringe, with 
two or three gold beads at the end of each strand. When fin- 
ished, draw the top together with a gold-colored ribbon tied up 
with a full bow. 


J. L., Lewisburgh.—The instrument you refer to for 
enlarging or diminishing drawings is called a pantograph, and 
can be obtained from any dealer advertising in our columns. 
The price varies from twenty-five cents to three dollars, accord- 
ing to the size and the material of which the pantograph is made. 
Some are made of wood, with brass mountings, and some of 
steel, nickel-plated. 


MISSOURIAN.—The articles published from time to 
time in our columns on the Art Schools of the United States 
ought to convince you that Western cities are taking an earnest 
interest in the practical side of art, and that Chicago, St. Louis, 
Detroit and other places offer fine opportunities for study. 


READER, Cambridge.—M. L. Macomber, who adver- 
tises to give instruction in pen-and-ink designing for repro- 
duction, is the same artist whose work in The Art Amateur you 
admire so much. Undoubtedly, your contributions would stand 
a better chance of acceptance for publication in our magazine 
after you had taken a course of lessons from her in designing. 


G. J.—The chief fault in the book-plate design you 
submit for our opinion is that it is too naturalistic. Convention- 
al treatment is imperative for proper decorative effect. We hope 
during the coming year to publish an illustrated article on book- 
plates, for which there is a growing demand in this country. 


TEACHER, Cincinnati.—The picture of ‘Charlotte 
Corday in Prison,” now in the Corcoran Gallery at Washington, 
was painted by Charles Louis Muller, a French artist, born in 
1815. The picture has been engraved, and there is a photo- 
gravure of it in ‘‘ The Art Treasures of America,” but we do not 
know of any reproduction in color. 


W. H. E., San Francisco.—After your design is 
drawn, cover the surface of the wood thinly with either gesso, 
glue or size, and you will find that the gesso work will adhere. 


C. F. S., Dayton, O.—We have seen at the rooms of 
our New York Decorative Art Society door-harps prettily 
painted in light colors, and ranging in price from ten to twenty- 
five dollars. 


BERTHA.— Staffordshire plates of the rich dark blue 
you prefer can be bought at New York bric-a-brac shops at 
prices ranging from two to fifteen dollars apiece. We learn from 
Mrs. Earle’s book, lately reviewed in The Art Amateur, that the 
Staffordshire wares produced after 1830 are pale in color. 


T. C. A.—Inasmuch as your letter contained no 
address and no stamp was enclosed, you hardly could expect ‘‘ an 
immediate reply.” The questions you ask pertain so remotely to 
art that we must refer you to a journal devoted to fashions. 








ART NEWS AND NOTES. 


AN APPEAL FROM NEWFOUNDLAND. 


. StR: All your readers will be aware of the disastrous 
fire which wrought such havoc in this city a month ago, and 
probably some of those readers have already contributed to the 
very generous aid which has come and still flows so promptly 
to the help of the many thousands of our poorer fellow-sufferers. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that not merely have 
thousands become homeless and others temporarily unemployed 
or left penniless, but that @// have suffered largely in spiritual and 
educational matters, owing to the destruction of so many churches, 
colleges, Sunday-schools and day schools in the city. 

As we are trying to straighten the tangle of home and business 
affairs, the question of church and school accommodation becomes 
more and more pressing. Unable to help ourselves at present, 
each church and school is appealing to sympathizers abroad, and 
I venture, with your permission, to ask aid on behalf of one 
school here which will have some interest for lovers of art and 
those who desire to promote art education. I refer tothe St 
John’s School of Art. 

This school—begun many years ago with but small numbers 
and without State aid—has done much to develop and diffuse a 
taste for drawing, and now musters over seventy students. Its 
work has won for it the hearty approval of residents and visitors 
competent to appreciate such,and our former Governor (Sir Henry 
Blake), as well as our present one (Colonel Sir John O’Brien), 
has spoken in the highest terms of the school. Unfortunately 
our colonial system of education is rigidly denominational, and 
therefore, no matter how excellent the school work, there can be 
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no grant got from the Government. A small local art society, 
forme:! six years ago, has so far done all in its power to aid by in- 
creasing tne outfit and providing scholarships for pupil teachers 
(of any creed) and for artisans attending the night classes. 

The Art School, with all its fine outfit of copies, models, casts, 
etc., was completely destroyed in the recent fire, and unfortu- 
nately was but partially insured. At any other time we could 
more easily have got over this great loss, but when similar losses 
are so severe and general the task of resuscitating the school is a 
great undertaking for purely local effort. I may add that the 
committee intend to get a more favorable site, and then build a 
modest temporary structure. Will any of Fant readers kindly 
help us? Ido not ask large donations. mething from your 
many affluent readers would amply tide us over the present 
difficulty, and we could manage the rest ourselves lateron. Any 
subscriptions sent,to the editor will be gratefully received by 

Yours faithfully, 
J. W. NICHOLS, 
Hon. Sec. of Art School, 

St. Joun’s, N. F., Aug. 8, 1892. 





WOMEN AS ILLUSTRATORS. 


IN connection with the Woman's Branch of the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian Exposition, we are 
asked to furnish a list of ‘‘ Women as Iilustrators."” Our 
data for such a list is very meagre. Readers of The Art Ama- 
teur can materially aid us and their friends by forwarding to us 
the names and addresses of all women they know to be engaged 
in this occupation. 





ART SCHOOL REOPENINGS. 


THE Art Institute of Chicago will open its classes on 
the 26th of September. The school year is made up of three terms 
of twelve weeks each. The tuition fee for the year is seventy-five 
dollars. An entrance fee of two dollars is charged each student, 
once, on entering the school. For three days’ attendance a 
week the tuitian fee is twenty dollars for the term of twelve 
weeks. For two days a week, fifteen dollars aterm. In special 
cases arrangements for shorter terms will be made at advanced 
rates. The classes, with their teachers, are as follows: Head 
and costumed-life class, J. H. Vanderpoel, F. W. Freer, Miss 
Alice O. Kellogg; nude-life class, J. H. Vanderpoel, F. W. 
Freer ; painting from still-life, Miss C. D. Wade, F. W. Freer; 
antique classes, J. H. Vanderpoel, O. B. Lowell, Misses Pauline 
A. Dehn, Lydia P. Hess, Alice Randall; modelling, Lorado 
Taft; architectural class, Louis J. Millet and others; orna- 
mental designing, L. J. Millet, Miss Grace D. Long; perspec- 
tive, N. H. Carpenter; artistic anatomy, W. M. R. French; 
lectures on the construction and relation of the human features, 
J. H. Vanderpoel; composition, J. H. Vanderpoel; Saturday 
classes, Miss Lydia P. Hess; evening life and antique classes, 
C. E. Boutwood, L. O. Jurgensen, E. W. Hoehn; Saturday 
sketching class, W. D. Stevens, Miss Lena H. Butler, leaders; 
afternoon sketch classes. 


THE fall term of the Western Art League and Kansas 
City Academy of Fine Arts will open on the first of September. 
The studios of the Academy are located at 1012 and 1014 Walnut 
Street. The officers (and instructors) of the League are William 
Weber and Adolf G. Déring, formerly students at the Royal 
Academy at Berlin, and G. V. Millett, who studied at the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts at Munich. Drawing, Painting, Decora- 
tive Painting, Composition and Illustrating are the different 
branches taught. The year is divided into three school terms. 
The officers have lent their large and valuable collections of draw- 
ings, paintings and copies of famous pictures and medizval 
weapons and armor to the school. During August an exhibition 
of works of art was held at the studios, to excite public interest in 
the Art League. This included some old Spanish and Italian 
paintings, modern canvases, many of them by Messrs Weber, 
Déring and Millett, rare etchings and engravings. The Academy 
begins its first year with flattering prospects: 





TWO GREAT LONDON ART SALES. 


THE two great sales of the season in London took 
place on June 25th and July 4th, The first was that of Earl 
Dudley’s gallery. This includes works by the greatest masters 
of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, French and English 
schools. The collection was begun early in the century by the 
first Earl of Dudley, and continued by the late Ear! by a large 
purchase from Cardinal Fesch’s sale at Rome in 1845, which in- 
cluded ‘‘ The Crucifixion,” by Raphael, painted when he was 
only seventeen years old. The pictures were shown at Burling- 
ton House in 1871. 

The unprecedented sum of £101,000 was realized on the 
ninety-one lots. The Raphael brought £11,130,; the superb 
landscape by Hobbema with figures by Adrian Van de Velde 
brought £10,080. 

Among the piquant incidents at the Dudley sale was the com- 
petition between the National Gallery and the Louvre for the 
** St. Giles Saying Mass,’’ attributed in the dark ages of criticism 
to Jan van Eyck, but now to an anonymous Flemish artist paint- 
ing at the end of the fifteenth century. It was surmised that the 
Earl of Northbrook would acquire the picture as a pendant to 
another wing of the same altar-piece which he already possesses ; 
but ultimately the State galleries of England and France were 
distanced ‘by Mr. Steinkopf, the fortunate proprietor of the 
“ apollinaris” water. 

Again, two panels with the ‘‘ Madonna and Child,” both at- 
tributed to Francesco Francia, were put up, one after the other. 
One was a very genuine though not a very commanding example 
of the great Bolognese master, the other not more than a school 
picture ; notwithstanding which the inferior ‘‘ Madonna” brought 
about a couple of hundred guineas more than that for which 
Raibolini himself was responsible. Of two important Canalet- 
tos in the sale, the one which was incomparably the better pic- 
ture fetched considerably less money than its rival, which by some 














connoisseurs has been ascribed, not to Antonio Canale himself, 
but to his nephew and coadjutor, Bernardo Bellotto. 

The great altar-piece by Crivelli, with the Virgin and Child en- 
throned between saints, went to the Berlin gallery at a price (7000 
guineas) which must be deemed nothing short of extraordinary, 
seeing that it is far less fine in quality than many examples in the 
National Gallery. The magnificent ‘‘ Pieta’’ by the same mas- 
ter—infinitely more interesting so far as it went—passed into 
private hands at a relatively low price. 

The other sale was that of the Magniac collection from Col- 
worth. The collection extended to nearly a thousand lots. It 
included a fine series of historical portraits by Jean and Francois 
Clouet, Holbein, and other painters of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The bric-a-brac included a collection of beauti- 
ful enamels, early goldsmiths’ work, carvings in ivory, agmor 
and arms, German and Flemish stoneware, French and Italian 
carved oak of the Renaissance period ; Venetian, German and 
Swiss glass ; early illuminations and miniatures, and old silvei 
and silver-gilt plate ; in fact, collectively, the whole formed one 
of the finest collections ever brought into the sale rooms. 

Mr. Henry Duveen was one of the chief buyers among the 
dealers. Among his purchases were: A suit of embossed steel 
armor (about 1570), ornamented with chased repoussé work in 
low relief, 705 guineas; an embossed steel helmet, Milanese 
work, 150 guineas ; a double wheel-lock pistol, with two barrels, 
engraved with masks, foliage, arabesques, etc., 200 guineas ; 
a circular shield with scroll and figure decoration, Italian six- 
teenth century, 140 guineas; a suspension lamp of Arabian 
glass, gilded and enriched with colored enamels, from the 
Mosque of the Sultan Hasan (fourteenth century), 210 guineas. 

Another sale at Christie’s in June was that of pictures from 
the collections of the late Marquis de Foz, the late Earl Gran- 
ville and others. There was a fine example by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, a portrait of Mrs. Fitzherbert, the property of the Earl of 
Portarlington, but it was bought in at r6g0 guineas. Mr. Duveen 
secured a charming ‘‘ Interior of a Guardroom,”’ with figures, by 
J. Schalcken, and ‘‘ The Wings of a Diptych,” by Van Eyck, 
mounted upon an artistic carved oak stand of Gothic design, for 
200 guineas. The twenty-seven pictures belonging to Earl Gran- 
ville only realized £557 altogether, the most important being 
“‘The Infant Academy,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds, said to have 
been highly prized by the late statesman, 100 guineas. 





SALES AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE Royal Academy’s exhibition in London is over, 
and the sales prove to have been meagre. It appears that rather 
more than one hundred and fifty oil pictures out of 1044 have found 
purchasers, the aggregate price being hardly more than if as 
much as was paid for Raphael’s ‘‘ Crucifixion” at the Dudley 
sale. A good many small pictures have sold at prices from ten 
to thirty guineas, but thousand guinea checks have been few and 
far between this season. Among the higher-priced pictures 
against which, in the priced catalogue, the word ‘‘ sold” was 
written were: ‘‘ Perfect Weather for a Cruise,” H. Moore, 
A.R.A.; “The Home Light,” G. H. Boughton, A.R.A.; 
‘* Spring Time,” H. W. B. Davis, R.A. ; ‘‘Given Back,” G. E. 
Hicks ; “ Scandal and Tea,’? W. Dendy Sadler; ‘‘ Leaving the 
Hills,” J, Farquharson ; ‘‘ A Wedding Morning,’’ J. F. Bacon. 
These, with the commissions, such as Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
‘* And the Sea Gave up its Dead,” Mr. Orchardson’s ‘*‘ Napoleon,” 
and the Chantrey purchases, about represent the sales that ran 
into hundreds, 





THE ENGLISH ART. SCANDAL, 


THE sculptor who is recognized as the gentleman 
accused of exhibiting in the Royal Academy a prominent piece of 
sculpture, alleged to be the work of “ ghosts,” or paid assistants, 
publishes the following ‘‘ card”; ‘* I herewith challenge the Presi- 
dent and Council of the Royal Academy, or any other person, to 
formulate some definite charge against me, and to publicly 
name me as the individual referred to in The Magazine of Art. 
If they will openly state that I am the sculptor who is suspected 
of sending work to the Royal Academy which has been done by 
‘ ghosts,’ and for which I have taken the credit, I undertake to 
at once proceed by legal action against my accusor or accu- 
sers.” This gentleman is an officer in the British Army, ‘He 
was in France when he first heard that his name was mentioned 
as one who employed “‘ ghosts.” He at once returned to Eng- 
land and endeavored to trace the accusation to its source, but 
without success, ‘‘ The man I believe to be my accuser,” he 
said to an interviewer, ‘‘holds one of the highest positions the 
world of art can bestow. Mind you, I do not say it is the high- 
est. Ihave called at his house with the object of having the mat- 
ter out face to face with him, but unfortunately for me he was 
not athome,” So the matter stands. 


A ROYAL EXHIBITOR. 


THE bust of Queen Victoria upon which the Princess Louise 
has been engaged for some months, and which her Royal High- 
ness has, with Her Majesty’s consent, promised to send to Chica- 
go for exhibition at the World's Fair, is now finished. An Eng- 
lish paper says : “ It is a notable example of the Princess’s skill, 
and, standing in the Queen’s boudoir at Osborne, it has attracted 
much attention among members of the royal family. The 
Princess has also been at work upon some pictures which are 
intended for Chicago, and these, it is said, will, after the exhibi- 
tion, be sold, the proceeds being given to some of the charitable 
institutions in which she takes so much interest. Of all the 
daughters of the Queen, Princess Louise is the best artist, though 
she is closely run by Princess Beatrice.” 


A LADY'S UNSUCCESSFUL CANDIDATURE. 


THE French artistic journals have been much excited 
by the proposal of Madame L. Bertaux, a sculptor, who has of- 
fered herself for election to the Académie des Beaux-Arts in the 
place of Bonnassieux, and in competition with MM. Frémiet, In- 
jalbert, Langon, a, and Tony Noél, each of whom is 
famous in his line. he lady is president of a society of female 
artists, and she aspires toa “‘ fauteuil,” which no woman has occu- 
pied since the Institute was reconstituted by the Convention in 
1795. Previous to this date there had, however, been a certain 
number of women members of the body, from C. Duchemin- 
Giradon, who was elected in 1663, downward. Of them all 
only La Rosalba, S. Chéron, and Vigée-Lebrun remain in the 
memories even of experts. The majority of the ladies were wives, 
sisters or daughters of more distinguished artists. The Acade- 
my declined to elect Madame Bertaux. The successful candi- 
dates were Frémiet, Allar, Marqueste, Coutan, and Langon. 





COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION NEWS. 
AT the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the World's 


Columbian Exposition, certain days, early in August, will be de- 
voted to the Congress of Artists. The time will be divided suita- 
bly between painters in oil and water-colors, decorative artists 
and designers, sculptors, etchers and engravers, illustrative artists, 
architects, art-literature, and photographers. Assistant Art 
Director Sarah T. Hallowell is Chairman, and Eleanor Seymour 
Sea is Vice-chairman of the Woman's Committee on Artists’ 
Congresses. Mrs. Sea is also Chairman of the Committee on Il 
lustrative Art and Imaginative Literature. 


AMONG the works of art of large proportions to be 
shown at the Columbian Exposition, is one representing a pano- 
rama of the Bernese Alps, on which some Swiss artists are now 
engaged. It will have a height of fifty-one feet and a width of 
345 feet, and the whole will cost about a million and a half francs, 
The different parts of the panorama were sketched from the sum- 
mit of the Mannlichen, 6600 feet high. A building in the Ober- 
land style of architecture will be erected for its reception. Mr. 
Albert Bierstadt will exhibit four paintings illustrating the voyage 
of Columbus and the discovery of Aaah. 


NEWS FROM VARIOUS CITIES. 


THE Chicago Art Institute has received recently a 
number of old masters, the gift of Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson. 
Among these are three portraits by Rembrandt, three by Rubens 
and one by Van Ostade, ‘‘ The Proverbs,”"by Velasquez, and 
‘The Skaters,” by Van der Neer. 


AN exhibition of the works of Mr. William H. Howe, 
the American cattle painter, is to be held at the St. Louis Muse- 
um of Fine Arts in October. This artist expects to send to the 
Columbian Exposition some large paintings of cattle, including 
one entitled ‘‘ The Truants ; or, Lost on the Moors of Devon- 
shire.” 


Mr. GEORGE WALTER VINCENT SMITH, of Spring- 
field, Mass., has a collection of Chinese and Japanese cloisonné 
enamels which he has spent forty years in getting, and it is said 
to be the most complete and valuable one in this country. It is 
to be placed on exhibition in the new art museum attached to the 
city library, and eventually is to be the property of the city. 


THE School of Architecture of the University of 
Pennsylvania is attempting to raise a fund of $20,000 to found an 
honorary scholarship in architecture. Any draughtsman resi- 
dent in Pennsylvania will be allowed to compete, and the success- 
ful competitor is to have the advantage of a twelvemonth of 
travel and study abroad. It is hoped to hold the first examina- 
tion next spring. 


PHILADELPHIA artists are discussing the feasibility 
of having their studios in one neighborhood—a sort of Quartier 
Latin, as in Paris. 


AN indiscriminating admirer of John Ruskin's writ- 
ings— W. G. Collingwood by name—has written a book in which 
he has tried to reconcile the conflicting art theories of his idol. 
The value of the gentleman’s criticisms may be judged from a 
passage on the “* Effect of Art upon the Artist,” discussing, in 
short, the question whether an artist is necessarily immoral. 
Here Mr. Collingwood is good enough to say that while ‘* the 
question can only be decided by statistics,” it is certain that “a 
very large number of artists could be pointed out, everywhere 
and at all times, as exemplary and respectable citizens.” And 
then he proceeds to speak in favor not only of the moral quali- 
ties of his personal friends, but of the power of what he calls 
art to enforce, so tosay, the great laws of morality upon its 
—— As The Athenzum remarks: ‘‘ This passage would 

exceedingly funny if it were not so impertinent.” 


WHEN Whistler, thirty-five years ago, was a poorly 
= draughtsman in the service of the Coast Survey, he lived at 

ashington with the strictest economy. The New York World 
says : ‘‘ His quarters were a barren attic, the walls and ceiling of 
which he covered with sketches of all kinds in charcoal and pen- 
cil. If this attic is still in existence and unchanged, as attics 
usually remain for generations, the owner of the house ought to 
cut out the sketches and preserve them. He has a distinguished 
precedent for this in the parsimonious but appreciative host who 
dined the great Meissonier one day, and cut out from the table- 
cloth a sketch the artist drew on it in a moment of abstraction.” 


THERE are to be seen at Mr. Keppel’s Galleries in 
Sixteenth Street, near Broadway, a few small landscape studies 
by Mrs. B, Ford which appear to us to have uncommon merit. 
Mrs. Ford is particularly strong as acolorist. Her renderings of 
autumnal foliage, sunrise and sunset effects are at once bold and 
harmonious. In some respects her work reminds us of that of 
the elder Inness, and we should not be surprised to hear that she 
had been at some time his pupil. 
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Dogs the masculine or the feminine figure approach 
nearer the ideal type of beauty ? 

This question, says The Detroit News, was laid recently be- 
fore the leading figure painters of New York. Mr. William M. 
Chase expressed the following opinion : 

“If we consider the Greek ideals of beauty as they found ex- 
pression in Greek sculpture, undoubtedly the female form is the 
most beautiful of all things. The Venus of Milo is certainly the 
finest and noblest embodiment of beauty of which we have any 
knowledge. 

‘But among the moderns, the people of the present time, it 
must be conceded that the masculine figure has kept nearer to the 
ideal type of beauty. Probably the reason is partly because men 
live a more healthtal and more athletic life than women, but 
mainly because they have dressed more healthfully.” 

Mr. J. Carroll Beckwith took a somewhat similar attitude : 

**On the whole, I would say that if you take the best types of 
the male and female figures among the moderns you will find 
the finest, most artistic proportions in the former. But you will 
find the feminine approaches its best type more frequently than 
the masculine.” 


ALL hopes of reconciling the Société des Artistes 
Frangais, or Salon proper, and the Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts, or Salon du Champ de Mars, are abandoned for the present, 





ARTIST AND WOMAN. 


I THOUGHT to win me a name 
Should ring in the ears of the world { 
How can I work with small pink fists 
About my fingers curled ? 


Then adieu to name and to fame! 
They scarce are worth at the best 
One touch of this wet little, warm little mouth 
With its lips against my breast. 
—Alice Williams Brotherton, in The Century, 





THE PROFITS OF STARVATION. 
(Paris Correspondence of the New York Journal.) 


THERE is a Philadelphian who makes a trip over 
here every winter to buy pictures. He finds out by some inex- 
plicable means the men who are in a semi-starving condition, 
and some day he descends on their meagre studios and buys up 
paintings at about the price of respectable chromos. I under- 
stand the result of this visit to Paris for a few weeks brings in 
enough profit to support him luxuriously the rest of the year in 
the Quaker City. 

They tell the story of a poor artist at whose garret door the 
vampire dealer seldom knocked. But one morning, as he had 
just completed a large canvas, the bland and smiling face of the 
great man beamed from the doorway. He looked about the 
studio, disparaged everything, and finally paused before the 
painting just completed. 

‘Hum! Ah! A very good daubfor a beginner. Might do 
for a Brasserie or some café where coachmen resort.” 

‘* Wi)! you buy it ?” asked the artist eagerly. 

‘‘Buy it? Ah! that’s another thing. Well, I’ll give you 
twenty-five francs for it.’’ 

** What |” 

‘* Twenty-five francs,” firmly. 


“* Why, the canvas cost more than that, Never! Not until I 
am starving.” « 
‘* Very well, I can wait,” said the dealer, significantly, turning 


on his heel and going out. 





ART NOTES AND HINTS. 


EVERY artist should keep clear and detailed mem- 
oranda of pictures he paints, where they go, if sold, and of their 
subsequent wanderings—in fact, a sort of pedigree book on the 
subject. 

LINEN or silken fabrics are best for screen panels. 
Velvet cannot be recommended. Serge cloth is often used ; but 
woollen materials seem out of place. 








In “Tales of the Alhambra,” Washington Irving 
tells of a lover at the court of Granada, who, being allowed to 
name his reward for services rendered to the King, surprises the 
court by his moderation in asking only for a certain green silk 
rug which was once in the palace of Solomon. When it is 
brought to him, however, and he puts it under the feet of the 
princess, and he then stepping upon it also, the magic carpet 
rises high into the air and carries off the lovers in the face of the 
astounded court, it appeared that the young man knew a great 
deal more about the value of that rug than any one belonging to 
the palace. Apart from its supernatural power of locomotion, 
the rug must have been extremely valuable both on account of 
its quality and its age. A green silk carpet very much less an- 
cient than the time of Solomon—and without any of the magical 
attributes of thisone of the legend—might in our own day be 
worth much more than its weight in gold. 

* * 
* 


THIS reflection, and the story by Irving which led toit, 
struck the writer forcibly the other day on receiving a profusely 
illustrated pamphlet from A. A. Vantine (877 Broadway, New 
York), which at once called to mind all the textile treasures— 
particularly rugs—seen from time to time at that wonderful em- 
porium of the art manufacturers of the Orient. If Mr. Bull, the 
expert who is Vantine’s buyer in this department, should hap- 
pen to know where the ‘‘ green silk carpet of Solomon” is to be 
found, there is no doubt that he would try to secure it without 
regard to price, and there is no doubt either that he would find a 
purchaser for it within twenty-four hours; for New York mil- 
lionaires, with a taste for Persian art, in past years have paid 
almost fabulous prices for old silk rugs Mr. Bull has discovered on 
his travels through the East, and many of these now hang upon 
their walls, displayed like beautiful pictures. 

*  * 
* 

ONE need not be rich, however, to buy a good Orient- 
al rug or carpet. Excellent ones are now made in Turkey, 
Persia, India and Asia Minor for this enterprising importing 
firm ; they are copied from old designs, with special care to re- 
produce, so far as possible, the soft and artistic coloring of the 
originals. For the purse of moderate means, we especially rec- 
ommend the modern Daghestan, Carabagh, and Anatolia rugs, 
all of which, as a rule, wear very well. Some of the Oriental 
embroideries, curtains and other hangings illustrated in the cata- 
logue before us strike us as being just what must be wanted for 
the home of the average reader of The Art Amateur. But we 
have already far exceeded the intended limits of this notice. The 
reader who wants to know more on the subject, and does not 


live in New York, should write to the Carpet Department of 
Vantine’s and ask for the interesting illustrated catalogue which 
has called forth these remarks. 

x * * 

SOME choice Italian “old masters” are exhibited by 
H. O. Watson, No. 11 East Thirtieth Street. The Greek and 
Etruscan pottery, Tanagra figurines, and old Italian faience 
collected by Mr. Watson during the present year constitute in 
themselves a museum of art, and he has introduced a beautiful 
new ware, manufactured in Copenhagen, which is remarkable 
for its glaze as well as for its decoration. The colors are dull 
blues or browns on a white ground, and have a mosaic-like 
effect. The furniture, tapestries and stuffs of the Henri Deux 
and Louis Treize periods alone should be sufficient to attract the 
attention of those who:are decorating and furnishing new homes. 

e.¢ 

REVOLVING bookcases are so convenient that it is 
possible now to find them in various heights and sizes. A few of 
these are ornamented with metal-work to take away from their 
plainness, and sell for $18 each. They may be ‘ound at the 
store of E, J. Denning & Co. 

.. 
* 

TEAK stands, both in the natural color and in black, 
with a goodly amount of carving about the top, are offered by B. 
Altman & Co. for $7. They are strong and well made, and 
extremely decorative. 





DETAILS OF THE BUREAU OF ART CRITI- 
CISM .AND INFORMATION. 


THE Art Amateur has decided, in response to urgent 
demands from many subscribers, to establish a department where 
drawings, paintings and other works of art will received for 
criticism. A moderate fee will be charged, for which a personal 
letter—xof¢ a circular—will be sent, answering questions in detail, 
giving criticism, instructions or advice, as may be required, in 
regard to the special subject in hand. S 

It is the intention of The Art Amateur to make this department 
a trustworthy bureau of expert criticism, and so supply a long- felt 
want, as there is now no one place in this country where disinter- 
ested expert opinon can be had on all subjects pertaining to art. 

Amateurs’ and artists’ work wiil be received for criticism, from 
the simplest sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil, 
water-colors and pastel. Old and new paintings, and objects of 
art of all kinds will be not only criticised, but classified and 
valued, if desired, at current market prices. 


SCALE OF CHARGES: 
Price for criticism of single drawings 
For each additional one in the same lot 
Price for criticism of single painting (either oil or 
water-colors) J 
Each additional painting in the same lot. ........ 1.00 
N.B.—No more than six paintings are to be sent at one time. 
_ All fees must be paid in advance. 


All risks must be assumed and all transportation charges must 
be paid by the senders. 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions regarding old 
and modern paintings and other objects of art will be given upon 
application to the editor of The Art Amateur, In writing a 
stamp should be enclosed. 











65 East 13th Street, M. T. WYNNE, 





Cor. B’way, New York, 


Announces a New Edition of the most complete and reliable hand-book published, entitled : 


“HOW TO PAINT_TAPESTRY,”’ 


Containing new suggestions concerning the Materials Required, Canvas, Enlargements, Steaming, Sky Painting, Distant Landscape, Rocks and 


Stonework, Grass and Foliage, Water, Flesh, Hair and Drapery Painting. 


Illustrated. Price by mail, 40 cents. 


TAPESTRY PAINTING MATERIALS. 


Now ready, the revised edition of the hand-book ‘‘ How to Paint Tapestry,” price by mail, 50 cents, containing many new suggestions to the 


amateur on the steaming of tapestries. 
Dyes. 
subjects by the best artists to rent for copying. 


We are headquarters for A. Binant's 
Special Medium and Brushes, Bolting Cloth, Moleskin, etc. 


ool, Linen and Silk Tapestry Canvas, B. Grenie’s Indelible Tapestry 
Designs and enlargements of suitable subjects for Tapestry Painting. Painted 


My patrons desiring to have tapestry paintings steamed, may witness the process on their own canvas, by sending same to the above address 


and appointing a time. Engagements may be made hy mail. 





WHITE CHINA FOR DECORATING. 


The largest and best-selected stock of any house 
We have a standing order 
abroad for the latest novelties in Bric-a-Brac China, 
and receive a fresh importation weekly. A full line 


in the United States. 


of Belleek and Ivory White Ware. 


Also French China Punchbowls, Can- 
delabras, Jardinieres, and a new line of 


the famous AUSTRIAN TEPLITZ WARE. 


A special line of the genuine English 
Doulton, undecorated. A Bargain coun- 
ter for white china every Monday and 


Saturday. 


Our new illustrated catalogue of china, con- 
taining 1,000 illustrations, sent upon application. 
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| CAN DELABKA—DRESDEN, 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS IN GENERAL. 


Winsor & Newton's Goods a Specialty. 
Imported Oil and Water Colors, Varnishes, Oils, Brushes, Groves, Sketching Stools, Um- 
pers 


brellas, Easels, Drawing Papers, Pencils, Crayons, Mounted 
stretchers and in sheets. Modelling Tools, Casts, etc. 


for Crayon ‘Artists on 
5.00. 


GOLD AND BRONZE FOR DECO- 





RATING CHINA. 
We make our gold in the following 


colors: Roman or Matt, Green, Red and 
Hard: Gold for over-color, Burnish Silver, 
also Copper and Green Bronze, Matt 
Colors for Royal Worcester, in all the 
different tints—these colors are carefully 
ground and are ready for mixing—Royal 
Worcester Ground, in bottles ready for 
use. 

tubes, 
decoration of china. 


CHINA FIRED ON 


in 
the 


A full line of Lacroix colors 
and all materials used in 


THE PREMISES. 





SOMETHING NEW. 
PYROGRAPHY OR ‘BURNT WOOD ETCHING. 


Vulcan Machines, Platinum Points, etc., used in this fascinating work, complete. 
Hand-book, by Mrs. Maud Maude, by mail, 50 cents. 


Price, 
Samples on exhibition. 


In sending for Price-lists, Catalogues, Books, etc., mention The Art Amateur. 


Mail Orders receive Prompt attention. 


Careful Packing. 


Prompt Shipment.. 














